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For the Church: 


| | 
These Two Hymnals Fit Today’s Need 








Hymns Of The 
United Church 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


Some hymns included: 
“A brother of all the world am I.” 
“These things shall be 
“From Thee all skill and science flow.” 
“God send us men whose aim will be, not to defend 

some ancient creed.” 

“Made of one blood with all on earth who dwell.” 
“When wilt Thou save the people?” 
“Q, brother man, fold to Thy heart Thy brother.”’ 
“My Master was a worker.” 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life.”’ 


a loftier race.” 








For the Church School: 


The Hymnal For 


American Youth 


H. AuGcusTINeE Situ, Editor 





One-fourth of all the hymns bear on prac- 
tical Christianity: 
15 on Human Service and Brother- 
hood; 14 on Freedom and Justice; 
20 on Patriotism and Democracy; 17 
on Missions and World Peace; 14 on 
Church and Religious Education; 46 
others stress the ethics of virile living 
in this day and age. 

Orchestrated for 12 instruments. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE COPIES. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Two Extraordinary Bibles! 


E take pleasure in being able to offer to Christian Century readers, two special Bibles—one a Teachers’ 


edition and the other a Preachers’ edition. 


They are special—first because of the extraordinary com- 


bination of special features seldom found together within one cover, and, second because they are made 


particularly for, and can be obtained solely from, the Christian Century Book Service. 


In addition to the 


features, these Bibles are in the AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION, the version which has been truly 


the standard since its inception in 1901. 


It is the version used in all theological seminaries, colleges, and 


by leading Scholars and Ministers, and is the basis for all the various lessons as studied by more than 


13,000,000 Sunday School Scholars. 


We endorse this version to such an extent that we have made it the 


Official Standard for The Christian Century 


The Teachers’ Bible is a very superior edition, bound in 
genuine leather, and printed from bold self-pronouncing 
type on fine white Bible paper It contains 30,000 Refer- 
ences, 356 pages of Dictionary and Concordance, 12 
Colored Maps with index and 25 new instructive Outline 


Maps throughout the text. Other features include a very 


handy Cover Index and Bible Reading for a year. 


This Bible to Christian Century readers for. 


Our Five Year Guarantee 

We guarantee these Bibles for a period of five 
years from date of purchase, against any defect 
in paper, printing or binding. 


The Christian Century 
Book Service 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





The Preachers’ Bible is also bound in genuine leather 
and printed from the same type, on famous Nelson India 
Paper, being less than an inch thick. There are the 
30,000 References, 12 full page Colored Maps with index, 
25 Outline Maps, 32 pages of ruled manuscript paper 
in the front, centre and back, and a pocket inside the back 
cover for sermon or devotional notes 


This Bible to Christian Century readers for 


The Christian Century Book Service, 

440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me: 

Teachers’ Bibles at $4.25. 

.....Preachers’ Bibles at $6.50. 


( Enclosed find remittance 

O Charge my account, payable ...days 
MY NAME 

ADDRESS... 

CITY 
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EDITORIAL 


Y FAR THE MOST SINISTER recent event in 

China is the raid on the Russian legation in Peking. 

The press generally takes a nonchalant attitude to- 
ward this raid—what does it matter what is done to a bol- 
shevik, anyway ?—but there are more opportunities for mis- 
chief bound up in this single 
act than in all that has hap- 
pened at Shanghai. To un- 
derstand what took place it 
shecessary to translate the raid into other terms. 
‘had been the legation of the United States that was 
raided. Diplomatic property is always considered inviolate. 
‘would be impossible to conduct diplomatic relations on 


Do the Powers Want 
War in China? 


Suppose 


ly other basis, for with any increase in tension between 
s“vernments if the persons and affairs of their agents were 
‘ot secure they must be withdrawn. In Peking this general 
Mviolability under international law is buttressed by a 
‘ecific inviolability under special treaties. Those treaties 
~which grew out of the experiences of the Boxer year— 
Provide that the Peking legations shall constitute a special 
Marter, with special walls, gates, barriers and military 
suards of its own, and within which Chinese authorities 
‘annot enter without special passes from the diplomatic 


ody itself. This condition obtains in no other capital in 


the world, so far as we are informed. Now then, suppose 
there were in Peking no functioning government, as there is 
not. But suppose that there were an irresponsible, freeboot- 
ing military adventurer there, whose principal stock in trade 
was denunciation of the United States and announcement 
of his determination to wipe the last vestige of American 
influence out in China. Then suppose that the other diplo- 
mats in Peking formally gave this former brigand permis- 
sion to enter this legation quarter and conduct a raid on our 
legation. What would be the effect on American opinion? 
Yet that is just what happened in Peking, save that the 
premises which the foreign diplomats handed over to the 
tender mercies of Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian despot, 
were Russian. What other possible construction can be put 
on this act than that the ministers of the other powers took 
this way of seeking to involve the Russians in a threat of 
war? Russia, fortunately, has refused to be involved. She 
is withdrawing her embassy, after pointing out to the Chi- 
nese public the responsibility of the other powers for what 
happened. But if ever there was an instance of playing 
with fire, this act of the Peking diplomats is it. If they 
should ever manage to involve Russia in a war in north 
China there will be more than and China and 
Japan involved before the tragedy is played out. 


Russia 


For an Impartial Investigation 
Of the Nanking Riots 

IVE POWERS—the United States among them—have 

demanded of the Chinese nationalist government apolo- 
gies and reparations for losses suffered by their citizens dur- 
ing the Nanking disturbance. The identic notes, when finally 
delivered, proved to be much milder than had been antici- 
pated. Particularly in their threat of future punishment 
they were so vague as to be almost meaningless. This vague- 
ness induced the French and Japanese to join in their pre- 
sentation. The demands are based on the premise that the 
five governments know all that there is to be known in re- 
And this we greatly doubt. The 
French and Japanese semi-official news agencies have al- 


gard to the Nanking affair. 


ready issued warnings against the unreliability of the news 
reports appearing in British and American papers. The 
only official American report which has been made public 
is that of Consul Davis who, while a first-rate man, is the 
man who assumed responsibility for ordering the bombard- 
ment, and who gathered his data as to the number of Chi- 
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nese killed while on an American warship in midstream. 
But there is no more reason for regarding Mr. Davis’ re- 
port as one-sided than there is for regarding Mr. Chen’s 
report as equally so. And we regard with extreme skepti- 
cism the cabled report from Mr. G. A. Kennedy, printed in 
the Nation. Without other basis than our knowledge of 
the man, we simply do not believe Mr. Kennedy’s charge 
that Dr. Williams, vice-president of the University of Nan- 
king, was killed after threatening a soldier with a revolver. 
In the nature of the case, neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Chen 
nor any other person or persons immediately concerned in 
the Nanking riots should be expected to give a final report 
as to what happened there. Only an impartial investigation 
by a commission representing both Chinese and foreigners 
should be accepted. It is encouraging to note that the Pres- 
byterian board of foreign missions, whose missionary was 
the American killed, has announced that it will accept no 
indemnities. Other missions, which lost property, may con- 
fidently be expected to take the same attitude. 


Dr. Cadman Joins 
Dr. Myers 
N OUR PREVIOUS ISSUE we printed a letter from 
Dr. Johnston Myers, pastor emeritus of the Immanuel 
Baptist church, Chicago, expressing his agreement with the 
position of The Christian Century in regard to the ex- 
ploitation of child evangelists. It is a pleasure now to add 
to that letter the following from Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Dr. Cadman had been reported in the press of New York 
as taking part in a rally designed to promote a union evan- 
gelistic campaign to be led by suci an evangelist in that 
city. 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Will you please allow me space enough in your 
paper to say that after hearing Undine Utley I refused to 
endorse her leadership of any evangelistic campaign in this 
city. S. Parkes CADMAN. 


If Dr. John Roach Straton desires to write in similar strain, 
we will be glad to give his letter publication. 


The Mystery of the 
Forged Documents 

HO IS RUNNING the state department these days? 

Mr. Kellogg is known to be under the weather, and 
various guesses as to his successor appear in the news- 
After reading recent explanations from Washing- 
ton we incline to the belief that the department already has 
a new head, and our guess is that he is none other than Mr. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. Or, if nationality considerations 
rule him out, the new man must certainly be one of Mr. Op- 
penheim’s most devoted disciples. 


papers. 


For of all the fantastic 
tales, the recent account of the way in which American 
state documents have been so altered as nearly to precipitate 
war between this country and Mexico is the most fantastic. 
We are told that an American newspaper correspondent in 
Mexico, a former associate of Mr. Hoover, was shown by 
President Calles documents from Mr. Kellogg to the Amer- 
ican embassy in Mexico city which the Mexican govern- 
ment held to prove the determination of the United States 
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to make war on its neighbor. This American correspond. 
ent brought copies of these documents to Washington. ], 
was there admitted that confidential documents, both diplo- 
matic and military, had disappeared from the American 
embassy in Mexico city. The documents held by Mr. Callies 
were said to be a part of those which had disappeared, by 
it was alleged that, while the documents were genuine 
enough, the incriminating portions were forgeries, inter. 
polated, in government code, in the originals in such a map. 
ner as to defy detection except by comparison with the orig- 
inal draft. These interpolations were, in many cases, simply 
sentences, or phrases, or even isolated words. But they 
were damaging enough to endanger the peace. Having told 
this much the state department says it will tell no more. [ft 
has dropped the matter. Why? An explanation of this 
kind raises rather than settles questions. How could forg- 
eries like this occur? Why were they not suspected in the 
first place? And who was interested enough in bringing 
on a war to resort to such means? If there is actual danger 
that American boys shall be dragged into war by any such 
shabby trickery as this, the government owes to the public 
a full and immediate account of what has been going on. 


A Woman Who Left 
Her Mark 


ITH THE DEATH of Miss Clarissa Spencer the 

Young Women’s Christian association loses another 
of the leaders who brought that organization to its present 
position of power. Miss Spencer entered the work of the 
Y. W. C. A. after five years of missionary service in Japan. 
Starting as a state secretary in Ohio, she moved rapidly 
upward until she became general secretary of the world’s 
Y. W. organization—a position which she held for sixteen 
years. From London she finally returned to this country 
to find relief from some of the drudgery of executive rou- 
tine, and to devote her remarkable talents for analysis and 
persuasion to a study of the inner and fundamental prob- 
lems of the association. This was the closing period of her 
life, and in it she did probably as much as any other one 
person to carry through the change in the basis of Y. W. 
C. A. membership which was finally approved at the Mil- 
waukee convention. The present inclusive basis of associa- 
tion membership is the memorial which will best express 
the influence of her years of service. The Young Women’s 
Christian association has been unusually fortunate in the 
leadership which it has been able to command. In large 
measure its rapid stride to the forefront of the aggressive 
Christian movement today has been due to the fact that its 
leaders, as they have acquired long experience, have nol 
become encrusted with outworn ideas. Miss Spencer was 
notable among a group who have developed as their period 
and their organization have developed. 


Standards of Decency in 
Court and Theatre 
HE REPORTS that “Peaches” Browning had signed 
a contract to dance at a Chicago café brought immedi 
ate protests and an alderman gave notice that he would ash 
the city council to bar her from acting as an entertainer 1 
the city on the ground that it would have a demoralizing 
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nflyence on the young people. He is right, of course. But 
he reflection which the incident suggests has to do with 
wyrts more than with cafés. What can be thought of a 


il 
Wu 


erocess of judicial procedure which is so cheap and nasty, 
« malodorous and demoralizing, that even the appearance 


the principals as an entertainer becomes a de- 
fluence in the community? There is no reason to 
hat, as a dancer, the unfortunate child in question 
ny more detrimental to public morals than any of 
similarly employed. Neither is there any reason 
» that her prospective employers sought her serv- 
lancer because they thought she could dance. Her 
wer was directly dependent upon the bad smell 
ently issued from the court at White Plains. 
had permitted itself to become an unclean vaude- 
| the newspapers from one end of the country to 
id exploited the matter to their own profit. The 
‘f the girl to the café would lie in the fact that 
would recall by association what had been 
the papers about what had been said and done 
Even that faint echo of the original “orgy of 
wdness” was considered strong enough to at- 
nd of public that is attracted by that sort of 
lemoralizing enough to deserve to be excluded 
which is not always excessively nice in its taste. 
t this sheds upon the folly of the methods of 
handling such cases is lurid and revealing. In 
the administration of justice we permit a court 
h a show that even the subsequent appearance 
s participants becomes a demoralizing influence 
housand miles away! 


Another Look at 

Nicaragua 

_ NENT COOLIDGE sends Mr. Henry L. Stim- 
son as his “personal representative” to Nicaragua. Evi- 

s are not all for the best in that part of this best 

le worlds. Mr. Coolidge has had a minister, a 
irs, an admiral, and assorted military officers— 

tion lesser but active representatives—operating 

} 


led republic. Yet he evidently believes that he 


to learn. So Mr. Stimson starts for points 
choice is a good one, taking Mr. Coolidge’s per- 
consideration. It would hardly be expected 
ministration would choose a representative who 
estion as to the basis of American imperialism 
but Mr. Stimson, while a veteran of the Philip- 
wed considerable ability while in the far east to 
he existence of other than the big business point 
he chances are at least fair that, in Nicaragua, he 
mething beside Mexican bolshevism, threats to 
. canal, and an endangered currency. Of course, 
frank about it, the reason Mr. Coolidge sends 

to Nicaragua is because Mr. Coolidge is begin- 

t that he has been hornswoggled into an inter- 

h can only lead to a protectorate or prolonged 
embarrassing all our Latin-American relations 

y commensurate return. And Mr. Coolidge de- 

“uly hopes that the astute former secretary of war can 
ind some way for us to get out of this mess without loss of 
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face. Our friend, Mr. Diaz, is proving too weak to estab- 
lish himself, even when we arm him and destroy the arms 
of his opponent. At the present rate, our method of “pro- 
tecting our nationals” bids fair simply to curse Central 
America with one more interminable and resultless civil 
Mr. Coolidge hopes Mr. Stimson can discover some 
So do all of us! 


war. 
better solution. 


“You’re Looking Well, 

Mr. Hoover” 

fess SECRETARY OF COMMERCE talked by tele- 
phone with a friend in New York last week. As this 

friend answered the call from Washington, his first words 

For the in- 


were, “You're looking well, Mr. Hoover.” 
terior of the secretary’s office in Washington was plainly 
visible in the city more than two hundred miles away! 
Television is here. Refinements and improvements will, 
of course, change the present apparatus and enlarge its 
3ut the fundamental problems have 


been solved. It is now possible for a man on one end of a 


scope of usefulness. 


telephone line to listen to another man speak who is hun- 
dreds of miles away, and at the same time watch the speaker 
as he talks! The adaptation of this invention to the radio 
is but a matter of months. Within a few years, at most, 
it will be possible for large audiences to watch events occur 
in far distant places, and at the same time listen to the 
participants in those events. Thus does the annihilation of 
space and time go forward. We have, before this, pointed 
out the relation which inventions of this sort bear to the 
press. The principal indictment leveled against the modern 
press is its inability to report fairly the events which its 
agents have been set to describe. At the present time, for 
instance, there is a general public feeling that news reports 
from the far east need to be read with extreme reserve. 
Such inventions as the television are bound to put the press 
to a new test. With the day in sight when millions can 
watch the events which the newspapers try to record, new 
standards of accuracy and objectivity must be attained if 
the press is to retain any public confidence whatsoever. The 
men who have their millions invested in newspaper proper- 
ties will be wise if they ponder well the possibilities in- 
herent in the perfection of such an invention as Mr. Hoover 
last week proved practicable. 


What Makes a Good 
College Teacher? 

HE TWO CONSIDERATIONS which occupy first 

place in the technical equipment of a teacher are 
scholarship and ability to teach. One must know, and one 
must be able to impart. The current synonym for scholar- 
ship is “research.” One does not know, as a specialized 
scholar should know, unless one knows some things that 
he has found out from the original sources, and preferably 
one should know, some things that nobody else knows or 
that others know only because he has discovered them. So 
research is the high word in listing the qualities of uni- 
versity teachers, and it has its legitimate place also among 
the qualifications of instructors of undergraduates. Obvi- 
ously, also, a teacher is not a good teacher unless he can 
teach. He must be interested in teaching, he must be in- 
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terested in people who know less than he does, he must 
have certain native capacities, and he must have an acquired 
method suitable to his subject-matter and his pupils. And 
then what? The dean of the college of liberal arts of North- 
western university thinks there is another element no less 
important. In a letter to his faculty, he reminds them that 
a third and equally necessary factor consists of “those 
personal qualities which determine whether an instructor is 
a strong, constructive influence upon the character develop- 
ment of his students. His influence on this development is 
exercised mainly as the effect upon students, as of his own 
character traits, of his moral ideals, and of his attitudes 
toward moral and religious problems.” 
that there is to be a creedal or sectarian qualification, or 
even that the instructor shall spend more time in discussing 


This does not mean 


moral and religious questions either in or out of class. Stu- 
dents are not to be preached to, but they must be lived 
with, and the point is to have instructors whose influence 
will be constructive by reason of what they are more than 
for what they say. There is nothing particularly novel 
about this idea, but it is worth noting when the dean of a 
university says it. 


American Justice Bef ore 


the Bar 


N APRIL 9 Judge Webster Thayer of the Mas- 

sachusetts superior court sentenced Nicola Sacco 

and Bartolomeo Vanzetti to “the punishment of 
death by the passage of a current of electricity through” 
their bodies during the week of July 10. This sentence 
followed the refusal of the supreme court of Massachusetts 
to grant a new trial. Unless the governor of Massachusetts 
intervenes or the supreme court of the United States finds 
some way in which to do so, the two men will be executed. 
The press generally is emphasizing the protests against 
carrying this verdict into effect which emanate from radical 
quarters outside the United States. The case is thus being 
mistranslated into a test between the administration of the 
law in an American commonwealth and the agitation of 
alien radicals. 

In such a test the sympathies of most American citizens 
will naturally be on the side of the court. But in this case 
it happens that the strongest support the two men are re- 
ceiving is not radical but conservative. Radical demonstra- 
tions abroad have jeopardized, rather than helped, Sacco 
and Vanzetti. It has been the arousement of conservative 
Massachusetts citizens which has so far kept the two men 
out of the electric chair. And these citizens have been 
aroused, not so much by any humanitarian regard for the 
fate of two Italians, as because they have become con- 
vinced that, to carry this verdict into effect will deal a ter- 
rible blow to the prestige and reputation of the court in- 
volved. It is to prevent American justice from betraying 
itself that the fight for Sacco and Vanzetti goes on. 

Sacco and Vanzetti are condemned to die for the murder 
of a paymaster and his attendant in a hold-up which took 
place outside a shoe factory in South Braintree, Mas- 
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sachusetts, on April 15, 1920. This crime was committed 
by men who operated with a technique bespeaking op. 
siderable previous experience. Two men confronted the 
paymaster and his guard as they approached the factory 
shot them, seized two boxes containing the cash payroll of 
$15,776.51, leaped into a motor containing several other 
armed men that drew up as the robbery was in progress, 
and then made their getaway. By every test, here was a 
piece of banditry of a kind altogether too familiar in this 
country, with loot as its object. It has never been con. 
tended that either of the men who are to die for this crime 
had any previous criminal experience of any kind what- 
soever, nor has a cent of the loot ever been traced to them. 

The one thing that has been indisputably fastened on 
Sacco and Vanzetti is that they are radicals. They are not 
communists; they are philosophical anarchists. They are 
pacifists; Vanzetti, at least, carries his philosophy to the 
extent of disbelief in the use of force under any conceiy- 
able circumstance. Sacco, much the younger man, with a 
wife and children, dodged the draft during the war—a 
fact which was made the most of during his trial. Van- 
zetti had renounced fairly comfortable circumstances in 
Italy in order to live in a fashion which left him free to 
wander about preaching his doctrines. At the time of his 
arrest he was supporting himself by peddling fish in Ply- 
mouth. Both men were active among the Italian radicals 
of New England. 

There is no room here to tell of the way in which Sacco 
and Vanzetti came to be connected with the payroll robbery 
and shooting at South Braintree. Neither can we tell of 
the course of the trial, of the charge of the judge to the 
jury, of the verdict, nor of the many moves which have 
followed since, on July 14, 1921, the two men were found 
A detailed study of the 
whole case has been prepared by Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 


guilty of murder in the first degree. 


of the Harvard law school, which was published first in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and is now available in book form* 
It is a pity that every newspaper reader who is reading of red 
demonstrations against the course of Massachusetts justice 
cannot have opportunity to study this analysis with care. 
The principal conclusions of Professor Frankfurter may, 
however, be summarized in this fashion: 

A man on trial for his life is supposed to have an im- 
partial trial. In the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti every effort 
was made to infuse the trial with an atmosphere of prej- 
udice against the defendants on account of their political 
theories. The foreman of the jury, a former police chief, 
is shown to have said, before the start of the trial—after 
announcing that he was to serve on the jury in the case of 


‘ 


the two “ginneys”—when a friend expressed a belief in the 
men’s innocence, “Damn them, they ought to hang amy- 
way.” The prosecuting attorney is shown to have arranged 
with a key witness that questions should be so asked that 
evidence which would have materially benefited the ac 
cused was not introduced. And the judge is shown 
have conducted the case in a way which was, to put ™ 
mildly, hardly in accord with ordinary ideas as to the ob- 
jectivity and disinterestedness of a man presiding over @ 


*The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, by Felix Frankfurter. Little, Brow aot 
Co., $1.00 
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murder trial. Later decisions of Judge Thayer, in passing 
, motions for a new trial, have convinced many persons 
oreviously unconvinced that his attitude toward the case 
< as a Boston paper put it, that of “the advocate rather 
han the arbitrator.” 

The principal counts against Sacco and Vanzetti were 
hee. First, they were identified as the killers. The flimsy 
+aracter of this identification, when it is read as set down 
n the trial record, constitutes in itself a question as to 
vir guilt. And against this extremely unconvincing identi- 
cation there was the testimony of scores of witnesses refus- 
sto identify these men as in the robber gang or estab- 


shing an absolute alibi for both of them. Second, an ex- 


ert in firearms testified that one of the bullets found in 
the body of one of the victims was such as might have been 
fred from the revolver owned by Sacco. The questions 
sked this witness were trickily framed; his answer was 
equally tricky. He later made affidavit that the form of 
iyestion and answer had been so arranged with the prose- 


g attorney that he might not have to testify that he 


id not believe this bullet had come from this particular 


revolver—as he did not—while leaving the impression in the 
inds of the jury that he did so believe. That he succeeded 
n doing this was shown when the judge, in charging the 
ry, reminded them that this witness had testified that “it 
was his (Sacco’s) pistol that fired the bullet that caused 
the death of Barardelli.” The third count was “conscious- 
ness of guilt.” 

lt is this charge which lies at the heart of the Sacco- 
vanzetti case. Judge Thayer himself has so said. Admitting 
that the identification of the two men is far from convinc- 
ng, and that the bullet evidence, if properly given, would 
ave worked for rather than against the defendants, “con- 
sciousness of guilt” remains. What is meant by this? In 
nef, that on the night they were arrested both men sought 
escape detection and arrest and, when arrested, lied to 
eir captors as to their whereabouts on the day the crime 
was committed. These acts are interpreted as “conscious- 
ness of guilt.” But were they? The record of the trial is 


nt 


heient to show that neither man knew, until long after 
rrest, that he had been arrested on a charge of murder. 
They were arrested as “suspicious characters,” and at that 
ume that phrase had but one meaning in their minds. 


oth men, be it remembered, were radicals. 


lalians 


Both were 
(hey were arrested on May 5, 1920. This was at 
ihe tme when the red raids of Attorney-General Mitchell 
almer—who greatly desired to be nominated for the 
residency in the following July—were at their height. 
Vhat the assistant secretary of labor, Mr. Louis F. Post, 
as called the “Deportation Delirium” was in full blast, 
instantly gaining in strength from sensational newspaper 
eports. New England was experiencing a peculiarly viru- 
‘nt form of this excitement, Boston business men pur- 
hasing full pages in their newspapers to advertise the 
presence of the red peril. Sacco and Vanzetti were among 
‘ne radicals whom the department of justice was trying to 
‘atch and deport, as the officers of that department later 
tstablished. On May 4, 1920, the two Italians learned that 
‘ner friend, Salsedo, had been picked up dead on the side- 


Ww fp. y , . i is 
alk of Park Row, New York. Salsedo’s case was similar 
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to their own. He was reported in the newspapers to have 
jumped from a fourteenth story window while being held 
for deportation. Whether he had jumped or not, they knew 
he was dead. The night after they learned that, they were 
arrested. When the police began to question them, they lied, 
both as to their identity and their previous movements. 
They were, they admit, afraid. And so there was fastened 
upon them “consciousness of guilt.” 

This is, in brief, the case against Sacco and Vanzetti. It 
is a case in which the possibility of a miscarriage of justice 
seems to be large. The longer the case has been before the 
public, the greater have become the number of those con- 
vinced that, whatever these two Italians may be, they are 
not payroll bandits. It has been this growing fear lest 
Massachusetts commit a judicial murder which brought into 
the case Mr. William G. Thompson. Mr. Thompson is one 
of the acknowledged leaders of the Boston bar. Conserva- 
tive in his social outlook, Mr. Thompson came to the de- 
fense of these two men for the exact reason that some 
citizens have been moved to support their execution. These 
citizens have held that, to set aside this verdict and save 
these men from death after all the publicity which their trial 
has attracted, would be to subject the courts to contumely. 
Mr. Thompson came into the case when convinced that the 
execution of two innocent men, condemned largely because 
of their political and economic beliefs, was impending, be- 
cause he felt that in no other way could the prestige of 
our courts be more quickly and completely shattered. 

The motion for a new trial, which the supreme court of 
Massachusetts has just disallowed, was based largely on 
the affidavit of a member of an Italian gang from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, which would have placed on that gang 
responsibility for the South Braintree murders, The source 
of this affidavit was largely responsible for its rejection. 
And in view of the court decision there will probably be 
no further attempt to connect the Morelli-Madeiros gang 
with the case. But that does not mean that the efforts in 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti will be ended. 

Six months ago the Boston Herald, after long supporting 
the verdict against the two men, said editorially: “In our 
opinion Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti ought not 
to be executed. . . We do not know whether these men are 
guilty or not. We have no sympathy with the half-baked 
views which they profess. But as months have merged into 
years and the great debate over this case has continued, our 
doubts have solidified slowly into convictions, and reluc- 
tantly we have found ourselves compelled to reverse our 
original judgment. . . We hope, in case our supreme bench 
finds itself unable legally to authorize a new trial, that our 
governor will call to his aid a commission of disinterested 
men of the highest intelligence and character to make an 
independent investigation in his behalf, and that the gov- 
ernor himself at first hand will participate in that exami- 
nation, if, as a last resort, it shall be undertaken.” 

In the hope expressed by this Boston newspaper it is safe 
to say that a majority of informed Americans join. Ameri- 
can traditions of justice are too sacred to allow such citizens 
to be silent while there remains any chance that innocent 
men are being put to death because they hold social ideas 
which are not acceptable to the majority. It is no longer 
Sacco and Vanzetti who are on trial; it is American justice. 
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Where Does Prohibition Go 
from Here? 


ENATOR BORAH asked exactly that question in 
his debate with President Butler in Boston on April 
9. As many Bostonians as could be jammed into the 
Symphony hall—approximately three thousand—heard him 
ask it. 
radio heard him answer it. 


Untold thousands who were listening in over the 
Still other thousands read the 
Not 


generation has there been such a spontaneous expression 


extensive reports in the press the next day. in this 
of public interest in a political discussion. Veteran reporters 
who tried to find some parallel in the history of American 
politics were forced to go back to 1858, when Lincoln and 
out of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. Yet party leaders were said to be wroth with 


Douglas debated the issues growing 
the debaters for thus dragging the issue into the light, 
and the President’s most intimate friend, Mr. Frank W. 
Stearns, resigned from the republican club which afforded 
The 


policy in regard to prohibition is in sight. 


the debaters a platform! end of the “hush-hush” 
Pussy footing 
politicians cannot keep the issue under cover much longer. 


The people are arousing and before they are done they 


will make this the supreme issue of our domestic politics. 


The Borah-Butler debate was a prophecy of a national 
awakening soon to come. 

The country is fortunate in the champions who entered 
this first contest. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, upholding 
the affirmative in answer to the question, “Should the re- 
publican national platform of 1928 advocate repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment?” held his argument on high levels. 
So long as prohibition is the national law, he maintained, 
it must be obeyed. But it should not be the law, according 
to the Columbia president, because it strikes at funda- 
mental concepts of our federal constitution. In effect, Dr. 
Butler's plea was made in the name of patriotism. He would 
protect the nation against a change in government involved 
in placing in the constitution what is, in his view, local and 
sumptuary legislation. Prohibition, if it is to come at all, 
should come by the enactments of the states. And in the 
case of states not yet ready to vote themselves dry, some 
system of government control of the liquor traffic, an- 
alogous to the systems in Canada and Scandinavia, should 
be adopted. 

Senator Borah, replying to Dr. Butler, took an entirely 
different line. As to the constitutionality of the eighteenth 
amendment, he rested on the decision of the supreme court. 
He sketched the age-long struggle of mankind with the 
liquor traffic; the various ways in which some sort of con- 
trol has been sought for that traffic; the way in which every 
regulatory law of whatever kind has been resisted and 
flaunted. “There never has been a system of any shape or 
kind introduced for the purpose of controlling the liquor 
traffic,” said the senator, “that the liquor traffic itself has 
not undertaken to pollute and corrupt and break down. 
There is no law of which the human brain can conceive 
that they will not undertake to undermine and distort by 
corruption of officers, and you have exactly the same fight 
under the eighteenth amendment that you would have under 
government control.” 
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It was this failure of every other measure, according to 
Senator Borah, which led to national prohibition. State 
prohibition had failed, for wet states kept saturating neigh- 
boring dry states. Only by federal action could the de. 
moralizing effect of the traffic be effectively challenged, and 
that action had come in the constitutional amendment. Here 
Mr. Borah’s real speech began. “What are you going to do 
about it?” he demanded. “Where do we go from here? 
Having adopted a constitution so specific and so drastic 
and so comprehensive that it is impossible of misapplica- 
tion or misunderstanding, and now finding that there are 
those who disregard it and defy it, what are you going to 
do about it? Having deliberately entered upon the task 
of outlawing the liquor traffic, and now finding that task a 
most difficult one, as every sane person knew it would be 
what are you going to do about it? Having started the 
battle against this evil, when are you going to surrender? 
Having started the fight, when are you going to quit? What 
I ask of those who denounce the eighteenth amendment and 
say that it cannot be enforced is, What alternative do you 
propose to the American people? What are you going to 
give them in lieu of the eighteenth amendment ?” 

With that as his challenge, Senator Borah riddled the 
proposal for government control of liquor sales, quoting 
from facts gathered in the article by A. E. Cooke pub- 
lished in The Christian Century of April 29, 1926, to show 
the sorry experience which British Columbia is having with 
this system. Contrasting the fear expressed by conserva- 
tives of government control in other fields with the readi- 
ness of such a conservative as Dr. Butler to accept govern- 
difficult business of 


ment control in the infinitely manu- 


facturing and selling liquor, the senator said: “In my 
opinion, it would rot out the pillars of government inside 
of half a century. It contains every evil and none of the 
virtues of prohibition. It would be bureaucracy, and bureau- 
cracy—drunk!” The proposal for modification of the Vol- 
stead act was dismissed as the political chicanery that it is. 
The proposal to wink at tacit nullification came in for the 
that the 
it at the time Senator Bruce, of Maryland, gave it ex- 


same castigation Idaho senator administered to 
pression on the floor of the senate. 

The climax of the Borah argument came in his demand 
that there be no repeal of the amendment until there has 
been an honest attempt to enforce the law. Here the sen- 
ator minced no words. Eight years is not long enough to 
give any great reform a fair trial, he held, but even during 
these eight years there has been no real attempt by the 
republican party to make prohibition effective. “The Amer 
can people will never repeal the eighteenth amendment un- 
til it has had a fair trial, and it has never had a fair trial. 
It will be time enough for the republican party to declare 
for repeal when the republican party has really tried to et 
force it. It will be time enough for the republican party 
to talk about repeal when its great leaders stop recommend- 
ing men for appointment to office who are opposed to its 
enforcement. The people of the United States, after fifty 
years of fighting, wrote deliberately into the constitution o! 
the United States this pledge. They believed, or a great 
majority of them believed, that it means better citizens, 
better homes, better individual and national life; and be 
assured they will never repeal it until they are satisfied that 
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+. enforcement has had a fair trial and has utterly failed.” 
The Borah-Butler debate settled nothing, except this: 
The prohibition issue cannot be dodged. It will be a major 
1928; perhaps the major issue. Three facts emerged 

in this first engagement of the coming fight. Both 

reed that there is no genuineness in the proposal 

ith the Volstead law, while still keeping within 

of the constitutional provision. The fight is, and 
whether prohibition itself is to be established or 

In the second place, Senator Borah made it 

clear that, no matter what may be said about it, 


alternative to the eighteenth amendment involves a re- 
nto the saloon. Finally, Dr. Butler made no attempt to 


the senator’s claim that there has been, as yet, no 

npt at enforcement by an administration honestly 

| to that policy. It is a distinct gain to be able to 

ming battle with these three factors in the clear. 

of prohibition will save themselves endless loss 
they see that they are kept in the clear. 

ree facts brought out by the Boston debate we 

re. This was more than hinted at in certain 

Senator Borah’s already quoted, but it needs un- 

statement. The added fact is this: The present 

ration has no intention of giving prohibition en- 

the wholehearted support it has yet to receive. 

administration regards this issue as a red-hot 

is One interest, and only one—to keep from 

s fingers. From the President down, the present 

tration is trying to do what it must—and not a 

in order to retain the votes controlled by the 

1 league, while it carefully avoids doing anything 

disturb the alliance between local and even na- 

cs and the illegal traffic in liquor. When Sen- 

1 demands that the mounting public dissatisfac- 

he present status of prohibition be met by honest 

t, the greatest difficulty in his path is the luke- 

le of the present responsible leadership of his 


it say this lightly, nor on our own responsibility. 

to this effect is constantly accumulating. As we 
for example, we have before us the public document 
Mr. William Burnet Wright, Jr., reported to Gov- 
hot on his four years of service in attempting to 
rohibition in Pennsylvania. For illumination, prob- 
rent so far issued in connection with this ques- 

The closing sentence of this report makes 


charge : 


is a President ef the United States follows the 

of the federal constitution to “take care that the 

faithfully executed” as you have followed the same 
of the constitution of Pennsylvania, and in ac 

with his constitutional oath “will, to the best of his 
reserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the 
tates” by compelling enforcement of the eighteenth 
nt and of the federal statutes for carrying it out 
ken wholly out of politics, and by compelling his 
of the treasury and his attorney general, and the 

tes in their departments, to use without fear or 
iny reference to politics the enormous powers in 

tes for enforcing the law, all talk and propaganda 

ughout the country that the eighteenth amendment can- 
not be enforced will cease, because then the great sources of 


supply of illegal poison liquor will be closed, and the big 
violators put out of business or in prison. 


The prohibition situation is serious—<desperately serious. 
There is no use in trotting out new statistics to prove that 
it isn’t. Any citizen knows that it is. It is bad and grow- 
ing worse. As matters stand, there are large portions of 
the country in which official conniving at a lifeless parody 
of enforcement is breeding lawlessness as a stagnant pool 
breeds mosquitoes. Senator Borah says, truly, that the 
only way out of our present difficulty is to raise the flag 
of honest enforcement of the constitution and march for- 
ward. But what chance is there for such a forward march 
when the man who has been named to lead has no stomach 
for it? Let us hope that, now that this Boston debate has 
pried the lid off, public clamor may increase to the point 
where some sort of active interest and even personal leader- 
ship may eventually be forthcoming from the white house! 


VERSE 
Let Nature Have Her Way 


[* Nature have her way, O sorrow-seeking Man! 
Yet though there be rain, be cloudless drought, 
Fierce-burning heat or cooling balm of night, 
Men yet find joy—even amid pain evadeless. 


Lament not that the Spring is parted hence! 

Rich Autumn will not linger ; all flowers fade. 

An hundred years is such a span of time 

As man gains not; content thee with thy fate. 
Kwe! CHEN. 


Prayer 


E WOULD see Jesus! We would look upon 
The light in that divinely human face, 
Where lofty majesty and tender grace 
In blended beauty shone. 


We would see Jesus, both in words and deeds, 
A moving, breathing form, instinct with life, 
Undimmed by mist of speculative strife 

Or dust of ancient creeds. 


We would see Jesus, and would hear again 

The voice that charmed the thousands by the sea, 

Spoke peace to sinners, set the captives free, 
And eased the sufferers’ pain. 


We would see Jesus, yet not him alone,— 
But see ourselves as in our Maker’s plan; 
And in the beauty of the Son of Man 

See man upon his throne. 


We would see Jesus, and let him impart 
The truth he came among us to reveal, 
Till in the gracious message we should feel 
The beating of God’s heart. 
W. J. Suckow. 





A Sporting Offer to Leaders of 
British Opinion 


By Robert E. Lewis 


EN OF CULTURE who desire understanding, as 

both British and Americans do, may find it diff- 

cult to exorcise such implications and terms as 
‘Shylock,” once planted in the public mind. A generation 
may go forward to suffer misunderstanding if we now use 
the terms of passion and wrong. 

That the spirits of good men have become so tense under 
misunderstanding leads us to reinterpret the American posi- 
tion and to make a sporting offer to the responsible leaders 
of British opinion. “Hang the kaiser,” “Germany must pay 
all,” “Who won the war?” “The central powers began the 
war,” “Shylock,” may all be said to be slogans of 
passion, 

Public knowledge of the war and its aftermath has been 
increasing on this side of the water with the result that 
the people of America have formed an opinion of this 
whole wretched business. 

America long since desired to dissociate herself from 
the policies of Europe. We admire the fine arts and wor- 
ship at the historic shrines across the sea. But we remind 
ourselves that the finest art of all is to live at peace and 
good will with one’s neighbors. The public policies of 
Britain and the continental nations have been so unbrotherly 
and inhumane in relation to one another and in relation to 
less favored peoples that we have long cherished distrust 
of them. Our main article of foreign policy has been to 
dissociate ourselves completely from the alliances, balance 
of power, diplomacy and consequent military attitudes of 
Britain and Europe. America had been for centuries the 
refuge for the persecuted. Millions have sought sanctuary 
here from oppression and militarism. It has colored all our 
thought about ourselves, and Europe. 

When the great war broke out, all right-thinking men re- 
volted at the thought of it. We felt that humanity had been 
betrayed. We were told that Britain and France were not 
the aggressors. Propaganda strengthened that and other 
convictions and finally drew us into the conflict on your 
side; you, our kin, 


POST-WAR  DISILLUSION 


But with the settlement came disillusionment. It may not 
seem possible to you but we went into the conflict only with 
a high spirit of idealism. No other conviction would have 
taken us in. But when the war was ended Britain and her 
allies threw us down. That is why America did not accept 
the settlement. It was not that Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
had a greater hold on the public than President Wilson; far 
from it. It was our opinion, growing into certainty, that the 
“ideals of the war” and especially the principles of the 
armistice had been betrayed by the allies in that fateful 
hour. A sense of vast injury has since then pervaded the 
public mind. We saw all that we went into the war to help 
achieve, excepting victory, trampled in the dust. We saw 
Britain and France laying the foundation of a new world 
490 


hegemony not based upon understanding but based upon 
might. We saw even the instrument which we had recom. 
mended, the league of nations, set up to enforce an oyt. 
rageous treaty. We saw before our eyes the rape of peace 
The new order, like the old, was based upon force. 

The disillusionment of America has been. complete. It will 
be a generation, it may be more, before the people will re- 
gain that confidence which they once had in Britain and in 
Europe. They believe Europe will run true to form. From 
one great conflict to the next, age after age. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE 


Do you see what bearing this has upon the collection of 
the money we loaned the allies for the war and the peace? 
If we had confidence in your public policies, it might have 
been different. In private transactions, the kind of client 
one has makes all the difference in the world. One's 
confidence in him is a determining factor. What has been 
his record? When the people of America look at the debt 
question, they say: “Why are these people so hard up?” 
“What are they doing with their taxes?” “Why don’t they 
cut out their unnecessary overhead ?”’ “Why are they charg- 
ing themselves more for armament now than before the 


” 


war?” “If we tax ourselves to pay their loans from us and 
remit them, what guarantee have we that they will do bet- 
ter? None whatever. If the war taught them nothing, to 
cancel the expenses of the war will teach them less.” We 
shall not be benefited by the payment of the European debts. 
We shall be constantly and economically embarrassed by the 
receipt of those payments. But we do not dare do otherwise, 
for the world’s good, as Europe’s mind now is. 

So the American people have decided to collect their 
debts fully as much for your protection as their own. 

America spent $22,500,000,000 on the war in the year 
and seven months of her participation. Great Britain spent 
approximately $34,000,000,000 and France $24,000,000,000 
in the four years and three months of the war. The United 
States, in addition, loaned $9,455,000,000 to the allies, ex- 
ceeding such loans on the part of Great Britain by approx- 
mately a billion dollars. America made no territorial ac- 
quisitions as a result of the war. Great Britain acquired 
930,000 square miles of territory in Africa and 143,000 
square miles of territory in Asia. These are tangibles, even 
though they be only political assets. France rectified her 
frontier, acquired a population of two millions, large steel 
plants, coal mines, the control of other coal, and newly 
mandated territories. America does not receive remittance 
from the Dawes scheme and is making terms for the settle- 
ment of war debts upon a basis unprecedented in inter- 
national affairs. By settlement America gets about 82 per 
cent of her total indebtedness from Great Britain, 55 pet 
cent from Belgium, 27 per cent from Italy, and the pend- 
ing agreement with France calls for a payment of 44 pet 
cent. 
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At the worst can America be said to be other than an apt 
pupil? The British bankers helped to finance Japan in her 
war against Russia. The Japanese national debt, due to 
the Russian war, increased from 561,000,000 yen in 1904 
tp 2,276,000,000 yen in 1908, of which a billion was foreign 
indebtedness. The diet decided to meet these war obliga- 
tions over a period of thirty years. When the Japanese 
seasant in his paddy field was taxed almost out of sight, 
jid the British lenders cancel the obligations of Japan? 
But if you say these were bankers’ loans and therefore had 
priority, then take the case of China. On September 7, 
1001, the British government joined in imposing the Boxer 
ndemnity upon China, greatly in excess of the expenses of 
that war. Has not China been groaning under this burden 
for twenty-five years? Were not the full expenses of the 
lied expedition paid long ago? The last tael of this 450,- 
(0,000 of indemnity must be paid by the Chinese from the 
revenues Of the customs and the salt gabelle. The moral 
ase, if you argue that, is not strengthened when we com- 
sare the impecunious condition of China with the financial 
strength of Britain. Did the English lenders clamor for the 
payment of their loans to the phantom government of the 
nfederate states of America and even hope the United 
States might assume these loans and thus add to our burden 
{ travail in a war which outrivaled in comparative sacrifice 
nything of the kind in modern history—the war for the 
preservation of the union and for the freeing of the slave? 
Did Britain come to the relief of America in the war for 
in and liberation in 1861-64? Compare the attitude of 
ord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel with that of Presi- 
ent Wilson, and you will not be inclined now to point the 
inger of scorn at America. 


OUTLAW WAR! 


The 


was made in Europe, growing inevitably out of 


us turn again to the present situation. 


the age-long struggle for supremacy of the British and con- 
tnental powers, as inevitably as night follows day. Of 
course America did not come in at the beginning. She did 

t stand at the kettle with the witches who stirred that 
broth. 

But even now the American people would be inclined to 
orgive Europe the war as we forgave Britain’s attitude in 
{l, and we would be likely to forgive you even the peace of 
1919, although, due to the published archives and historic 
research of recent days, the duplicity and wrong of it all 
‘much more vividly apprehended than before. We would 
‘orgive you all again upon the one supreme condition that 


) 


rita and Europe war no more. You have it all within 


“€ sovereignty of your spirits and the control of your 
lranchise 


If you will outlaw war, we will pay these debts for you. 
cannot hope for better terms. We could trust you then, 


for the eee 
‘or the outlawry of war would show works meet for re- 


\- 


7 


pentance. You do not fear us. If it were not for Europe, 
America would have no armament. Do away with yours 
and your debts are canceled. That is the drift of public 
Pinion in America. It is a sporting offer we make you. Let 
= play into your hands, humanitarians and idealists! 
Herein we have the biggest opportunity of the age. We will 
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cancel entirely if you will disarm, for good. The world will 
canonize you if you do. You will go far to blot out hu- 
manity’s greatest collective sin. Europe, who taught the 
world modern war, will now teach mankind overwhelming 
peace. 


The Ubiquitous Policeman 
By Marian E. Manly 


[The Christian Century ordinarily is content to allow 
Safed the Sage to supply its parable. This parable of Mrs. 
Vanly’s acquires unusual importance, however, from the 
fact that its author is a missionary in West China and, at 
last reports, was one of fifteen missionaries who have re- 
fused to withdraw from Chengtu, about 1500 miles from 
the coast—The Editor. 


WILL TELL YOU the story of a young Tutor who 

is in a most embarrassing position. First I will tell you 

of the young Tutor’s Mother, and then I will tell you 
of the young Tutor’s wonderful Professor, and finally | 
shall mention the Lady in Distress and her many children 
whom the young Tutor endeavors to instruct. 

Now the Mother of the Tutor is a strong-minded woman 
who looks well to the ways of her household, and all her 
children rise up and call her blessed, not to say unparalleled, 
supreme and infallible. She is an excellent housekeeper, 
and takes more than proper pride in the fact. With her 
neighbors she is generous but a little overbearing, as is to be 
expected in one who has lately come into her inheritance. 
She has spoiled her children with indulgence, so that some 
of them are boastful and arrogant. 

While he was yet a youth the Tutor had come under the 
influence of a remarkable teacher, a man of great gentle- 
ness and wisdom and strength, and the young man’s mind 
was filled with love for his Professor. “What can I do in 
return for all you have done for me?” he said. “How can 
I prove my love for you? What service can | give? You 
have shown me mountain-tops, and you have revealed the 
stars to me, and you have admitted me to the companion- 
ship of your soul. Tell me what I may do in gratitude.” 
And the Professor said, “I shall be content if you pass on 
my teachings.” 

So the young Tutor went out with joyful purpose in his 
heart, and he came to the house of the Lady in Distress. Now 
she was a very great Lady, and her great-great-great-grand- 
mother had worn a silk gown and sung to the lute, and her 
lineage and tradition were of the best; but she was no 
housekeeper. Her home was beautiful but in ruinous dis- 
repair, and her many children had become unruly and dis- 
putatious among themselves. When the young Tutor saw 
this state of affairs, he said with joyful purpose, “Surely 
here is a great need for the teachings of my Professor,” and 
scarcely so much as asking by-your-leave, he sat him down 
to teach. 

The Lady in Distress had no particular mind to welcome 
him, and her children threw brickbats at him and pulled 
his hair. Thereupon the Tutor’s masterful Mother sent 
her elder son, who was a Policeman, to discuss matters. 
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And the Policeman had a club, and he disciplined a few 
of those unruly children, so that they would be more at- 
tentive and respectful and hospitable to the young Tutor 
So of course, after that, none but the most cordial rela- 
tions existed between the Lady in Distress and the young 
Tutor. 

Presently others of the Tutor’s family came as guests to 
the big, beautiful, ruinous house of the Lady in Distress. 
They were not invited, but they came in numbers and 
established themselves in her best rooms, and demanded 
hot and cold water and all modern conveniences ; and they 
complained of the quarreling of the children and the crying 
of the babies; and they urged upon their involuntary hostess 
much unasked advice. “Oh, if they would only go home!” 
she sighed. “As if I hadn’t enough problems of my own 
without worrying about their comfort and safety.” 

The children naturally resented the encroachment on their 
the 
visitors, and of course they made no exception of the young 
Tutor, 


heritage, and they sometimes said rude things to 


unmistakable. 
Whereupon the Mother of those visitors sent the Police- 


for his family resemblance was 
man to dwell with them and protect them 

Wheresoever the young Tutor went the Policeman fol- 
lowed him about, and when the children made faces at him, 
the Policeman beat them about the head with his club. The 


lutor, who had grown to love these impetuous, talented 
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youths, said to his brother the Policeman, “Leave me alone, 
for your presence is an embarrassment to me.” And the 
Policeman made answer, “No, surely, for you need my 
And the Tutor ap. 
pealed to his Mother, and said, “Let my brother be recalled 
home, for he has not learned of the wisdom of my 


protection against this unruly gang.” 


great 
: Sut 
his Mother said, “No, truly; for it shall never be said | 


Professor, and his presence is hindrance to intimacy.” 


allowed one of my children to be insulted. It is not con- 
sistent with the honor of my house to submit to such jp. 
dignity.” And 


vive me only the chance to reveal my Professor's teachings 
- - s 


the Tutor entreated again, and said, “ 


and there shall be no more insult and hatred. For to under. 
stand his teachings is peace.” Then his Mother and Brothers 
said to one another, “He has always been rather queer and 
impractical, and his theological studies with that visionary 
Professor certainly didn’t help him any.” 

And everywhere the young Tutor goes the Policeman 
follows after; and the Lady in Distress and her children 
distrust their would-be friend, for they are convinced his 
Mother sent him to them to tell them a thing or two. And 
And 
his brother, the Policeman, continues to follow him about 


his Mother continues to take excellent care of him 


very officiously, to smite all who thrust out the tongue at 
him. . And somehow the wisdom and gentleness of the 


Professor’s teachings have been lost in the confusion. 


The Growth of a Soul 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


XI. How Grace Scribner laced the 
Future 
HE WAS EXACTING in her requirements for the 
future. “I don’t want to take charge of that child 
myself,” she wrote of a neglected child. “I realize 
I am not fitted for it by inclination or by training. What 
I need to do is to pick him up and turn him over to 
someone who does want to do that kind of work and who 
moreover actually knows how to do it intelligently and 
with all the scientific help that is available to date, and 
then have him trained mentally by people who are well 
fitted for that. I wouldn't be guilty of attempting 
to work with children without a stiff scientific training.” 
Similarly on another occasion: 
If I had 


mother—stern with myself, 


children of I should be a 


with the 


my own, very stern 


10t I would 


make every effort not to allow my natural primitive interest 


children. 


to overshadow the child’s personality, hindering it from full 


and early development and forming bonds that it would re- 
quire much wrenching of the spirit later to cut loose from on 
the part of the child. I'd make it an independent strong in- 
dividuality, fostering from the beginning a sense of separate 


and responsible entity. 
The new day, she believed, held the possibility of 
more ideal relationship between the sexes: 


To me, such a relationship, to be at all endurable must be 


one which, while not absorbing either one, must still go t 
the central fact in the exist- 
ence of both parties—a growing together in experience and 


the center of the life of each 


in service to some ideal and purpose bigger than themselves 
a mystical and beautiful union of body, mind, and spirit. | 
think that the world 
slowly is the inadequate appreciation of the possibilities in- 


do one reason 


progre sses § 
herent in the relations between men and women. Except for 
the bare physical perpetuation of the race, this great myster- 
Instead of being dif 
fused over the whole of life, and made meantime to reach 


ious wonderful force is all but wasted. 


out in good will to wider relationships, it is despoiled and 
dissipated, or at least allowed to become more insufferabl) 
It is but a more poignant form of 
is this 


sordid and commonplace. 


human relationship—touched with divinity—and it 
conception which the younger generation is determined t 
realize. They are rebelling against the commonplaceness 0! 
the accepted routine of conventional ideas, and they are build- 
ing and . What 


e e * nl 
then? And no woman ef my generation wl 


themselves standards ideals 
I don’t know! 


ever know. 


for new 

. set 
But these younger people, this brave, beautilu 
generation, they will insist on knowing. They are retusing 
to submit to old ideals which rob so many of the joy and 
beauty of life. 


. 7 _ 
Increasingly the stern task of making the new world 
seemed to her to demand action more than statements 


J. telephoned this morning about a statement on the labor 
question and general social situation . but I am sick © 
nausea of statements. We need something more adequate 


than that. 
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April 21, 1927 


There are a thousand things I want to talk to you about, 
especially my own dissatisfaction with mere talking and writ- 
ing. I want some kind of action. That crowd down in Bos- 
ton, getting into the Lawrence strike and actually getting 
right into things is making me much dissatisfied. Let's join 
them and take in washings to earn our bread and butter on 
the side! Seriously, I do not know how long I can satisfy my 
conscience on the present rations it is getting. 


I am certainly going to keep at our crowd until I make 
them see that I at least am no longer satisfied with mere 
statements. Indeed I am sick of this everlasting education 
and writing of nice sounding sentiments. I think it is time 
we undertook specific pieces of work, whether we do any- 
thing else or not. The very activity would be education of 
vastly more importance than circulating any number of gen- 
eral statements. 


She feared ideas that were divorced from life. Of 
pragmatism she had written humorously from Duluth: 


Now what pragmatism is, I am not prepared to say—do 
you know what it is? Do tell me something of your idea of 
it. I came into the dining room the other day, and waving 
one of James’ books in the air, said to my friend the doctor, 
“Doctor, will you tell me what pragmatism is?” and she said 
indifferently, as she munched on an ear of corn, “I don’t 
know. Why? Who's got it?” And then as I smiled a 
superior sort of a smile, the kind you read about, she inquired, 
“Is it a disease or a religion?” and I told her it was both. 
tut that’s what I want to know. Who’s got it and what 


is it: 

Later in life she referred with disapproval to what 
she considered her own “tendency to sneak out of any 

losing myself in abstract ideas.” Little dan- 
ger of that it would seem from her comment upon the 
death of Professor Rauschenbusch, the news of which, 
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doing at all? Is there anything that is more worth while 
than another? This too I have had to harden myself against. 
So my “practical” attitude is simply a defense against what 
otherwise would break me entirely. 


In some detailed letters during the last year of her 


life, Grace Scribner left her own reflections upon the 
development of her religious life and thought. 


When I woke up at the age of 22 and began to think for 
myself I threw overboard about all that I had ever been 
taught about anything; month by month as I proceeded with 
my probing into the universe, I dropped one belief after an- 
other. Until finally, after two or three years, every aspect 
of life had been brought to the bar of my criticism, religion 
first, then economic ideas, then sex ideas, and when I got 
through, there was not a single idea left standing of all that 
formerly I had believed. Since that time the only reli- 
gion I have had upon which to live has been the future—the 
race of mankind that is to be. And I think I have lived in 
that realm much more completely than I have lived in the 
everyday life around me. It has been a cold and austere 
religion—but the only one that I could reconstruct out of the 
ruins of the old. 

The efforts I have made to think my way through the most 
vital questions of life alone—and the way in which I have 
given myself many spiritual wounds by the violent mental 
upheavals through which I have gone in trying to face the 
straight truth! 

For a total philosophy of life I know nothing better than 
that of Olive Schreiner. You will see that I am much in- 
debted to her. I happened to light on the last public letter 
she wrote before her death, appearing in one of the English 
journals. I liked it so much that I kept it about my desk. I 
enclose it. It is high and austere and chilly, but it is all 
that life vouchsafes to some of us. I commend it to you. 


Yet the letters of the period reveal something besides 


this cold and austere religion. Her experiences with 
life were uncovering before her surprised mind, deeper 
forces and influences. 


without detail, had just been received at a summer in- 
stitute where she was teaching. 


I went down to the beach service, and there with the stretch 

n before me I tried to realize it. Out of it came a 

sense of loneliness, and a little fear. It seemed to me as I 
sat there that the one man who had the full and passionate 
social vision and yet who had his hands on the old verities 
he was holding a bit, had gone, and now we were 

left alone to drift far out into an entirely new world, whence 
we must make our way with no ties to bind us to the past. 
And then too, where had the wonderful life gone? Is it en- 
tirely dissipated, except as it lives on in the lives of those 
whom his influence had touched? I can’t be reconciled to 
t. There were many years that he might have given yet of 
his fine leadership, and spirits like his are too rare. 


it 


And then, 


ow maddening it will be if he has fallen a prey to some 
preventable disease. 


vas the world of thought rather than the world 
of action her natural habitat? 


I did some real hard thinking, those two months while I 
was shut off from the outside world, [she wrote in 1921 of a 
break in her health three years earlier] and I realized that I 
simply must harden myself sufficiently at least so that the 
constant struggle and conflict would not disable me for the 
fight. If I let that get me down, then I could be no good 
to myself or to any cause. So I know I must brace up and 
toughen my conscience sufficiently to get through without 
letting it break me. Now I am recovered, but a new enemy 
attacks me, it is disillusionment—a deep despair of the whole 
situation at present. I wonder what there is that is worth 


I have just listened to a remarkable address by one of 
Gandhi's followers, at the Civic club, and had much the same 
impression, in listening to a description of Gandhi as I had of 
LeDoux—a restless dissatisfied feeling that those of us who 
are digging away at the outside structure of society are miss- 
ing something. But, [she adds characteristically] we must 
not again lose ourselves in mysticism. Too much time has 
been lost on that path before now. 


She was amazed at a great emotional experience in 


her own life that she could not rationalize. 


This experience and my observation of it are actually tak- 
ing me out of the realm of the material more thoroughly than 
anything in my experience, for I am unable to explain much 
of it on material grounds. It does seem in some mysterious 
way to partake of that larger force that governs the universe, 
to reach out beyond the individual into the larger infinite. I 
can’t get this down on paper, but I am convinced there is 
something to it. I feel this same idea groping through the 
stories of Sherwood Anderson in the “Triumph of the Egg” 

. Another thesis I have evolved to account for some of 
the erratic emotions connected with such an experience is 
that there is a deeply rooted instinct and an intellectual ca- 
pacity, each ‘developing along its own line, parallel, but 
never touching each other. When the instinct becomes ac- 
tive, arousing a deep emotional life, all the fears and doubts 
are caused by the intellectual struggling with this wildly 
irrational thing and trying to reduce it to some sort of logic. 
It is so entirely out of the realm of all other experiences, 
leaving no scope for the operation of the intellect at all, that 
it seems as if the mind strives in vain to rationalize the thing. 
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Meantime, it has done some surprising things to me 
I've had all kinds of queer emotional experiences of which I 
would not have believed myself capable! Altogether psychic, 
the sort of outgoing toward another individual of my whole 
personality that I would not have believed possible unaccom- 
panied with any of the more pronounced sex reactions. This 
is making me feel that those of us who have bravely “faced” 
what we are pleased to term truth, have stripped the world 
altogether too bare. I realized when I talked with Doctor H. 
that I had done that in the matter of religion—that I had 
violated something there when I threw overboard everything 
I had believed. And now I realize that I have done it in the 
matter of sex—in my rigorous attempt to face the most 
brutal facts, I lost sight of other facts quite as significant. 
And I'm actually experiencing a kind of reconversion to 
some of the old idealism connected with it—I mean I can 
see that there is really a solid basis of spirituality in it as 
well as the other. Of course I knew that as I knew there 
was something in religion, but emotionally I had thrown it 
all overboard. And it's like the healing up of an old wound 
to get back to some of that spiritual significance connected 
with the subject in a concrete form. I’m a wiser and a hap- 
pier woman already because of this very undefined experience 

When I extracted my religious beliefs and threw them 
to the winds, it was a tremendous emotional crisis . . . so 
this question of sex every revelation of the biological 
aspect that I had discovered for myself uprooted my emo- 
tional life until I was filled with a kind of cynical nausea over 
it. And now that I'm getting back some sense of the spiritual 
aspect of it, I am doing it emotionally again instead of just 
in my mind. And this experience is actually giving me 
a deeper spiritual outlook upon life. 

It seemed to me that when men and women should begin 
to express such ideals concerning their lives together, the 
future was beginning to have some substance in reality. It 
made concrete what had been before but a vague aspiration. 
So vivid was the impression, that I had an extraordinarily 
beautiful dream about it, the content of which was so elusive 
that I cannot attempt to put it on paper but from which I 
awoke with such a sense of spiritual exaltation as I have 
never before experienced. The fact of such a dream is re- 
markable in my case especially, for I am not given to such 
mysticism. When I threw out all the ideas of religion which 
{ had believed, I had nothing but contempt left for anything 
that smacked of the unseen at all. Nothing henceforth could 
reach me that could not be brought to the laboratory of 
science and dissected and analyzed. Despite this, however, | 
have now and again experienced these mystical symbolic 
dreams. Upon two other occasions, as well as the one of 
which I have spoken. It almost seems as if this great 
mysterious something—to you it is God, to me it is Life, the 
Great Unknown—could not let us rest, as if there were no 
escape from it, but that even if banished from the realm of 
conscious thought, it troubles us in our dreams and forces 
our unwilling recognition 


It was during this last vear that she met a concrete 


situation thus: 


You know I am not bound in any way in my thought at 
least by the conventions or traditions. They have long ceased 
to have any validity for me except as proved by experience 
to have some vitality. But I have built for myself one new 
bond, and that is the faith that I have no right, whatever my 
personal convictions may be, to endanger the work or life of 
another—and that that must be avoided at any cost to my- 
self. The war taught that bitter lesson—that one cannot fol- 
low one’s personal convictions without counting the cost to 
others. If through any selfishness of mine in following my 
individual happiness any breath of criticism should fall upon 
the work into which has gone the life of such men as Glad- 
den, Rauschenbusch, Ward,—well, I suppose you know that 
I could not continue to live my insignificant life. 
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It almost seems as if some of the conventions at least were 
sort of a shorthand code placed out in front, to save SO0ing 
over the whole thing every time, a kind of accepted generali- 
zation as if to say, we can’t figure out all the ins and outs of 
every case, but in general it amounts to this. And when you 
go to the trouble as I did to figure out a particular case, you 
land exactly where the convention said you would in the 
first place! That is not academic, but it’s real. Now the diff- 
culty is to know which customs and laws have outlived their 
usefulness and which have not. Only experimentation will 
determine that. So I suppose some one will have to muss up 
some of the perfectly good customs if we are going to find 
out which ones are valid. 


The following quotation is from one of the Boston 
letters. Is it a parable of Grace Scribner’s life? 


I think if a flower in a dark cellar could think and speak, it 
would say something such as we humans feel. It would feel 
that it had within itself the possibility of doing something 
more than bringing forth a dwarfed, half-dried-up blossom. 
It would say: “I really believe I could bear a blossom—full 
grown and normal—but yet, perhaps it is my imagination. | 
suppose if I were really capable of doing anything more 
than this, I would do it. Why don’t I take more advantage 
of that streak of light coming in through the cobwebs? Why 
do I imagine I am not getting a chance? I am probably 
getting as much of a chance as I am capable of using. And 
yet, why am I troubled with this ceaseless, restless urging 
on, and a feeling of suffocation and inability?” And all the 
time if life were as it ought to be for that flower, the floods 
of sunshine and rich ground that might be within its reach 
would certainly work wonders for it, however small and in- 
significant it might be, wonders compared with the dried-up, 
shriveled existence it lives in the cellar. Life, I imagine is 
like that for most of us—we have so little opportunity com- 
pared to what life could offer, if it were organized for the 
development of the individual. 


THE END. 


The Shining Street 


HEN all the gleaming lamps are lit 
Upon a rainy night, 
There lies beneath the shining street 
A wonder-world of light. 


The rainbow colors mingle there, 
And every passer-by 

Seems in his glistening rubbers to 
Be stepping on the sky. 


To walk upon a sunset is 
A most unusual thing ; 

The gilded clouds are fine enough 
To spread before a king. 


And I am but a little girl, 
No high and mighty queen, 

Yet I can tread quite royally 
On gold and peacock-green. 


Each time I run through silver rain 
That beads the purple night 
And set my dancing feet upon 
This wonder-world of light. 
VERE DarGAN, 
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“Let Religious Education Beware!” 


By George H. Betts 


N THE MARCH 24 number of this journal the above 

title stood at the heading of a challenging article by 

Dr. Shailer Mathews. I have borrowed the caption— 
saving for it with quotation marks—not because there is 
any dearth of titles but because I wished to discuss, with- 
ut the least thought of controversy, essentially the same 
ooints dealt with by Dr. Mathews. First, as one of the more 
recent comers into the field of religious education, I want 
to bear testimony to the debt I, with many others, feel to 
such men as Shailer Mathews, Henry Churchill King and 
William Rainey Harper, who, a quarter century ago saw 
with prophetic vision the contribution which education can 
make to religion and gave us the beginnings of the move- 
ment which is ripening into fruit today. And this move- 
ment still greatly needs the kindly criticism of trained 
minds and great hearts such as Dr. Mathews brings to the 
task. 


EMPHASIZING THE CHURCH 


When I read in Dr. Mathews’ article that “religious edu- 
ation is in danger of minimizing the church as an in- 
stitution” I fell to wondering just what facts warrant fear 
f such a danger. The facts that come to my mind seem 
to lead to a different conclusion. For example: The Inter- 
national uniform lessons, which for forty years following 
1872 were practically the sole basis for Sunday school in- 
struction, offered no materials whatever on the history, 
meaning or program of the church. Serving the more re- 
ent movement in religious education the Scribner “Com- 
pletely Graded Series,” the Chicago “Constructive Studies 
“International Graded the 
the “Abingdon Week Day 
series” all provide for many individual lessons on the 


the Lessons,” 


Nurture 


Religion,” 
‘Christian Series,” 
upil’s relation to the church and all devote one or more 
urses to lessons dealing with the church as an institu- 
tion. Besides this emphasis it is not difficult to name a 
score of special books used today in preparatory member- 
ship classes to acquaint young prospective or actual mem- 
ers with the nature of the church and the meaning of 
membership. And the various score cards recently developed 

he evaluating of church school curriculum materials 
efinitely set forth the requirement of lessons teaching al- 


egiance to the church. 


: large development of week-day religious education 


might contain the possible danger of failure to emphasize 
the church as an institution except for one fact: all week- 
ay religious education worth mentioning is organized, con- 
rolled, paid for by and wholly subject to the organized 

It is the rule rather than the exception for week- 
lay schools to cooperate with the churches in bringing 
hildren who come to the week-day classes without church 
atiiliations into the Sunday school and the church. If any 
doubt exists on this point inquire of the churches of the 
Calumet district, near Chicago, where twenty-five per cent 
ot the 5000 week-day church school pupils had never had 
church affiliations, and where hundreds of children have 
been led easily and naturally from the week-day classes 


into the churches. Ask the churches back of the week-day 
work at Dayton, Ohio; at Oak Park, Illinois; at Cleveland 
or Toledo; at Topeka or Kansas City, in all of which places 
week-day church schools count their registrants by thou- 
sands and in all of which the week-day schools are acknowl- 
edged and fruitful feeders for the church. 


STATUS OF DIRECTORS 


If there is any substance back of the fear that in the 
professional director of religious education we have a 
worker “whose loyalty is primarily to a vocation rather than 
to an institution,” the remedy is easy; make out of the 
director a recognized minister of the church. Why not? Is 
there anything more sacred about preaching Christ from a 
pulpit to adults than teaching Christ to children from a 
desk? Dr. Fosdick has said that the larger church of the 
future will have a specialized staff of ministers—the minis- 
ter of preaching, the minister of education, the pastoral min- 
ister ; all are ministers of the church and therefore loyal to 
the institution. It chances that the preaching minister of a 
large Presbyterian church came to my office a few days ago 
seeking a minister of education that his, church might “call” 
as his co-equal. The preaching minister of a California 
church of 1500 said to his educational minister, “We will 
not trouble about rank. Each of us has his great task. Yours 
is perhaps the greater, since it deals mostly with youth.” 

Dr. Mathews is of course right when he insists that 
“the church must be recognized as capable of remaining an 
educational agent.” But this is precisely what every mod- 
ern text-book and every course on the organization and 
administration of religious education today insists. They 
urge that the church must be the educational agent not only 
for the Sunday school but also for the week-day and the 
vacation school and the teacher training school. No modern 
text-books, articles or classroom instruction plans or pro- 
poses any educational organization for religion except under 
the auspices of the church as an institution. Indeed the 
great concern is to bring the church to a sense of its respons- 
ibility for acting as an educational agent. The hardest prob- 
lem confronting religious educators today is to arouse 
lethargic churches to an awakened educational consciousness. 
The question is not so much one of the church “remaining” 
as of becoming such an educational agent. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND GOD 


Is psychology, | wonder, in danger of “hiding God be- 
hind a smokescreen” of its own making, as Dr. Mathews 
suggests’ If so, here is cause for gravest concern, for 
serely religion with God left out would be considerably 
more futile than Hamlet without Hamlet. Turning to some 
of the later psychologists who deal with the subject of 
religion, I find that Pratt says the idea that God is nothing 
more than a social focus is bad psychology. Eucken draws 
a sharp contrast between merely human values and the 
spiritual life that flows into the human from without. 
Brightman says, “Any experience or belief which includes 
no reference to the more-than-human is improperly called 
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religious.” Selbie makes belief in God central to the proper 
integration of life. Hickman stresses the importance of a 
personal-God consciousness. Betts asserts that the central 
purpose of the educational process in religion is constantly 
from childhood to keep the consciousness of God present 
in the mind as the conditioning factor in religious develop- 
ment. Such citations might be indefinitely increased. 

Instead of proving a “smoke-screen” is it not more true 
that psychology has been a light revealing the pathway for 
leading the child to God? It was psychology that, a genera- 
tion or two ago, “discovered” the child and revealed to the 
church that he had needs and rights of his own in the mat- 
ter of religion. It was psychology that showed the value of 
belief as a “drive” in human experience. It was psychology 
that showed the importance of continuous and unbroken 
growth in the development of the spiritual nature. It was 
psychology that emphasized the fact that if you want a 
child to love God you must present to the child a lovable 
God. And to psychology must go most of the credit of 
supplanting with the concept of original nature the doc- 
trine of original sin. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


It is likely that most religious educators must plead 
guilty to Dr. Mathews’ charge of lack of knowledge of 
theology if by this term is meant the technical systems that 
go under that name. Most of these educators know pretty 
well, however, the story of the gospels and probably take 
quite seriously Jesus’ assertion that, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” Religious educators believe in and 
teach, in the main, I think, a Christ-like God. And they do 
not leave God out. In fact, the God they teach is an almost 
unbelievably better, nobler and more attractive God than 
the God offered pupils a generation or two ago under the 
aegis of theology. The three centuries preceding the present 
one were a golden age of theology. The theologians were not 
much troubled by educators, religious or otherwise. No one 
was “sneering at theology” as Dr. Mathews finds they are 
doing today. What did those three centuries do for the 
child religiously? They gave him catechisms written for 
adults, Isaac Watts’ “Divine and Moral Songs for Child- 
ren,” and little else. It has remained for modern religious 
education, backed by psychology, literally to follow the long 
neglected example of the Nazarene and place the child in 
the midst. 

Dr. Mathews is of course right when he msists that the 
one who undertakes to teach religion through life situations 
should be trained in the use of the Bible. And this is one 
of the cardinal principles of modern religious education. 
The religious educator has even been sharply criticized now 
and then by members of the ecclesiastical organization for 
his insistence on trained teachers—teachers trained first 
of all in their subject matter and then in the technique of 
its presentation. There is no department of religious educa- 
tion in any American college or university, I think, where 
Bible is not either taught or made a prerequisite. And cer- 
tainly no students from these departments are being sent 
out as professional teachers of religious education without 
courses in Bible. 

“Religious education is in danger of over-emphasis of 
technique,” fears Dr. Mathews. Go and listen to the average 
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teacher in the average Sunday school class and then decide 
whether there is an over-emphasis of technique. Or go tp 
the average vacation church school class, or even the average 
week-day church school class taught by the untrained teacher. 
But more fundamentally, why are we to be afraid of techni- 
que in the classroom any more than in the pulpit or in the 
operating room? Why are we to assume that possession of 
skill naturally and of necessity precludes spiritual power or 
effectiveness? Or that lack of skill assures spiritual power 
and effectiveness? And what is technique? Surely not mere 
adroitness of mechanical instruction. The technique that is 
being developed in religious education today teaches, as Dr. 
Mathews demands, “how to deal with such matters as a 
religious and social inheritance, with the Bible and with 
dynamic ideals”’—and with many other vital things be- 
sides. Rightly understood, more and better technique, in- 
stead of being a danger, is one of the pressing needs of 
religious education. . 

Again, is Dr. Mathews right when he insists that there 
are many values in religion which can never be measured 
by the “tests” which are being developed and used in re- 
ligious education? The comforting thing about this is that 
religious educators are not attempting with their tests to 
measure the things Dr. Mathews objects to. 

There are many things in the field of general education, 
with its more than 400 standardized tests, which cannot 
be measured—the amount of inspiration from a great 
biography, the amount of patriotism from a section of 
history, the amount of appreciation from a poem. The 
point here is that there is no attempt to measure such 
things. But one can measure by proper tests the amount 
of information a pupil possesses, even about a section of 
the Bible which he has been studying. One can measure the 
degree of comprehension a pupil has of a lesson he has 
been taught or a Bible passage he has been studying. It is 
even conceivable that one might be able to measure the 
effect of instruction on certain phases of conduct, and so 
learn whether the educational process is fulfilling its pur- 
pose. Surely all this would be desirable providing instruc- 
tion was not injured by the use of tests, and properly con- 
ceived tests have been found to help rather than hinder 
instruction. 


A WORKER’S CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I seem to remember that many of the 
“dangers” that Pilgrim feared vanished as he came nearer 
to them. At least I, whose work lies in the field of educa- 
tion, though I am in full accord with Dr. Mathews’ ulti- 
mate objectives for religious education, find the facts with 
which I meet and deal practically every day almost wholly 
at variance with his conclusions as to the “dangers” which 
cause him concern. To be specific, the facts known to me 
lead me to these convictions : 

1. Religious education, far from minimizing the church, is 
the church’s greatest present hope of regaining its lost 
prestige and efficiency, and of winning and holding its 
constituency. 

2. Psychology has made a great contribution to religion 
and to religious education and though certain theories now 
current may contain a threat to religion, psychology has 
yet many rich contributions to make. 
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3, Religious education is not suffering from a lack of 
inowledge of systems of theology on the part of its 
workers. 

4, Religious education, instead of neglecting the Bible, 
is the church’s only means of bringing the Bible into in- 
telligent use among its constituency. 

5, Religion has not suffered and is not in danger of suffer- 
ing by improved educational technique, but on the contrary 
every eflort should be used to perfect a better technique in 
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all types of church schools. 

6. Tests in religious education may be made a very useful 
instrument for measuring the results of instruction and for 
stimulating pupils to better achievement. 

Religious education needs criticism possibly more than al- 
most any other one thing. But this criticism, to be helpful, 
must be based on and closely adhere to significant facts 
characteristic of the present-day movement, and in no degree 
savor of dogmatism. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 29. 
HAS BEEN A WEEK of deep anxiety for those who 
are watching China. The risk of mob violence has always 
been a serious factor in the Chinese problem. Those who 
made preparations beforehand to guard against this risk are 
laiming credit now for their right judgment; unfortunately 
there seems little doubt that some of the 
actors in China are ready to wink at mob 
violence. It can be reported that there is 
no disposition in this country to allow the 
ent left of the nationalists to determine our policy. That 
emains still as it was defined before Christmas. There has been 
| satisfaction expressed that the Americans and Japan- 
eady to unite in the safeguarding of their nationals in 
hina. Some have complained that the odium of providing a 
litary and naval rescue party had been left by other nations 
0 largely to the British, and they believe that the one primary 
i the moment, the protection of the international settle- 
1 violence, will be met more effectively now that other 
is work side by side. It is not contended by any re- 
people that Shanghai can go back to its former posi- 
hut it is believed here that there is one condition which 
satisfied if a peaceable and lasting agreement is to be 
hanghai must not be surrendered to threats of violence. 


Nanking and 
Shanghai 


r might have happened at an early stage, such a sur- 
ow at least is out of the range of practical politics. 
Most of our citizens would be relieved if there came into being 
strong government in China with which the other nations 
ike agreements. The very worst possible happening for 
would be the sweeping of foreigners into the sea at 
That would unleash the hounds of war. There are 
y delicate problems before the government. They have, how- 
laid down the right lines, and they must now have patience 
by their own counsels, even if there are incidents which 
1, and confuse the issues. 
7 - 
China and 
Britain 
t book, 171 pages, price two shillings, has been pub- 
m Edinburgh House, the headquarters of the United 
{ Missionary Eduction. Its title is “China 
its author the Rev. R. O. Hall. Mr. Hall was a 
i the Student Christian movement before he went to 
He has written “as a plain man for plain men,” and his 
hough it does not claim to be a complete survey, is a 
ble bridge by means of which there may cross over to us 
something of the hopes and dreams of China. There is a chap- 
‘et which makes me, and I imagine many other readers, un- 
‘omfortable in conscience. It is headed “Fundamentals,” and it 
‘Sa frank discussion of the conceptions with which different 


and 


observers approach China. Before we hear any speaker or 
writer on China we should inquire, “What do you believe about 
God and consequently about this world?” If we agreed with 
their judgment upon these matters we might accept their con- 
clusions upon China. If not, not! In this connection Mr. Hall 
has some searching words upon “paternalism.” ‘“God’s pater- 
nalism is, on the Christian view, the paternalism of the cross. 
And that is so fundamentally contrary to the indulgent con- 
descension which occupies so much of the popular meaning of 
paternalism that there is no room for both meanings inside this 
one world.” This is a truth needed when we think of China. 
Is it less needed when we think of modern industrialism? I 
want to see a full and adequate discussion of paternalism; I am 
sure it is a false road in industrialism, as well as in the relations 
of races and nations one to another. 
* * 

Liberalism Lifts 
Its Head 

The liberal party has had a good week. Its critics have been 
carefully explaining to the party that it is in reality dead and 
ought to agree to remain dead; even during this week its mem- 
bers have been told that they were a negligible factor and ought 
to wind up their effects. Then at Leith, in Scotland, and in 
North Southwark they have won bye-elections. At Leith they 
defeated Mr. Wedgewood Benn, who had gone over to labor; 
and in North Southwark they defeated Dr. Guest, who had left 
labor. A bye-election is always a significant fact in our political 
life—it shows tendencies—and now the critics who were hold- 
ing the inquest discover that the party is not dead. More than 
once I have said in these columns that there is a good future 
before liberals if they have the courage to stand by their prin- 
ciples, and do not pay too much heed to their leaders. The aver- 
age Briton is not attracted greatly to doctrinaire socialism. He 
is prepared to consider each problem on its own merits; that is 
to say, if he comes to a point at which it seems the most prac- 
tical way to nationalize coal, or land, he will do so, but he will 
not go on to apply the same method to other things. But that 
same Briton does not love the remedies which the conservative 
party is always commending. Between labor and conservatism 
there is liberalism with its traditional policy of “peace, retrench- 
ment and reform.” It may well emerge again. “Fire your 
leaders and win,” would be a sound counsel. 

: * * * 

Mr. Fred B. Smith, Disarmament, 
And Other Matters 

It was a pleasure to have a chat with Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
whom I had not met since Stockholm, 1925. He has received 
a very warm welcome in this country, in the City Temple and 
elsewhere, though his visit has been brief. It was good to 
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hear what he and his friends are preparing to do for the cause 
of world peace in America. From our side the conviction was 
strongly expressed by one of the company that the thing to aim 
at was limitation of armaments leading to entire disarmament. 
So long as there are armaments there will be war. Only last 
week we came a stage nearer to a serious attack upon this prob- 
lem. Both Britain and France have laid before the world 
“actual, formal, stilted, legal-jargoned treaties, which they pro- 
pose that the whole world should sign.” These treaties are not 
the same. Indeed I see this morning that the British one has 
been criticized by the French and others at Geneva. But it is a 
step forward when two powers are prepared with definite 
schemes, and not simply with pious platitudes. Here at least 
there appears to be a door, if not open, yet just beginning to 
give a little. .. We learned much from Mr. Fred B. Smith upon 
the American political scene; how much more such a man can 


tell one than many written columns! 


On our side we were able 
to report a much better feeling towards America. During last 
year without doubt there was much irritation and resentment in 
the mind of our people. That has died down, and those who 
have their hand on the pulse of this people agree that there is 
little now of that former mood. The times are favorable for 


those who seek to bring the two nations together in the service 
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of international peace, and of every other service within the 
kingdom of God. 


- * * 


Broadcasting and 
Religion 

The director-general of our broadcasting—our national ra. 
dio—Sir J. C. W. Reith declares in The Congregational Quar. 
terly that one of the most gratifying features of this new public 
service is “the instantaneous and universal acceptance of wire. 
less as an established institution in the service of Christianity.” 
It is almost incredible that broadcast religion should have taken 
its place in modern life as naturally as if, indeed, it were q 
logical fulfilment of a preordained purpose. It was not without 
some reflection that the provision was made; there was some 
fear that it might stir up strife between the churches. As it has 
worked out, controversy and sectarian bitterness “have stopped 
short at the microphone.” Broadcasting, moreover, is proving 
a help in the resistance to the secularization of Sunday. We are 
only at the beginning of this new service, but we in this country 
may count ourselves happy in the foresight and daring of those 
who directed it in its early days. They were bold enough to 
believe that there is everywhere an eager and wistful desire for 


the heavenly light. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


B O O kK S$ 


Mysteries and Dangers ot Science 


Exploring the Universe: The Incredible Discoveries of Recent 
Science. By Henshaw Ward. Bobbs Merrill Company, $3.50. 
HEN ALICE made her celebrated tour in the wonder- 

ful country which lies behind the looking-glass, she 

found nothing half so remarkable as the sights which 

Mr. Henshaw Ward points out to the personally conducted party 
which he convoys along some of the highways which science has 
recently opened through the hitherto unexplored jungles of 
physical, chemical, and biological fact. If his style sometimes 
suggests the megaphone rather than the measured and somno- 
lent diction of the classroom, and if one can almost hear the rub- 
ber-neck wagon conductor's “looking to your right you will 
see ——,” it is because he is trying to direct attention to big 
facts—some of them infinitely small—in a manner that will 
command consideration by a public which is accustomed to hav- 
ing unimportant things screamed at it in howling headlines and 


by raucous loud-speakers. Ward's “Evolution for John Doe” 


was probably the most readable book ever written about that 
complicated subject. His own personal opinions about evolu- 
tion, or relativity, or any other deep scientific topic, are prob- 
ably not worth much, but he gets his facts from competent in- 
vestigators and states them in terms that can be understood 
by anyone who can read a newspaper above the grade of a 
tabloid. More than that, without being a scientist himself, I 
think he has arrived at an understanding of what it is all about 
and of both the achievements and the limitations of science. 
It is in his dealing with things that are too large and things 
that are too small for ordinary comprehension that he achieves 
his most picturesque results. He stretches the reader till he can 
get his head among the stars and see what they are made of, and 
shrinks him till he can explore the interior of a molecule, voyage 
upon the sap-currents of a pine needle, and float through a 
capillary to see what happens when a cargo of food comes to a 
cell. This is all immensely interesting and informing, and one 
begins to prepare to fall down and worship that science which 


can discover and describe such marvelous things—or at least to 
spell it with a capital S. 

And then we begin to discover limitations. Science describes 
but can not explain. It tells how but not why. When we get 
out to the rim of the universe, or back toward the beginning, or 
down to the intimate insides of the electrons, science knows 
neither what anything is, nor how it came to be, nor why it does 
what it does. And that means that science has nothing to con- 
tribute to the argument as to whether the universe is, at bot- 
tom, material or spiritual, partly because the very meaning of 
the terms grows vague when they are applied to electrons and 
living cells. And equally important is the fact that all dis- 
covery and invention is not necessarily progress. Ward is par- 
ticularly apprehensive about radio which, by making possible the 
concentration and control of propaganda, he thinks may be the 
instrument of more harm than help to human life. In this 
respect it is like all the other marvelous devices which ingenuity, 
building upon science, has constructed to give us speed and to 
save us work. “Science is just a measurement of facts and has 
no magic ‘progress’ in it. The inventions made by applying 
science are not, in their nature, an addition to our welfare. They 
are tools. They are neither good nor bad. The kind of work 
they do will be determined by the kind of people who employ 
them.” 

It is interesting to find here a re-affirmation of the thesis of 
“Science the False Messiah.” Ayres and Ward are at one on 
this point. Their books are published so nearly simultaneously 
that neither one can be accused of dependence upon the other, 
but they could not be in more perfect agreement if they had 
collaborated. Perhaps they did, but probably not. At any rate, 
by entirely different approaches they have arrived at the same 
conclusion—that science has done and can do many marvelous 
things, that it has driven out many old superstitions and let 
the light into many dark places, and that it has encouraged the 
habit of dealing objectively with facts; but that it has no answer 
for our deepest inquiries, no satisfaction for our deepest desires, 
and no salvation for the race. The more we explore the utr 
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verse, the more we learn about everything except the things we 
most want to know. 

Winrrep Ernest Garrison. 


Books in Briet 


HE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY, stated in its most care- 

fully articulated form, will be found in Systematic THE- 
opocy, by Wilhelm Herrmann (Macmillan, $1.50). The brev- 
ity (one hundred and fifty pages) of a book with such a com- 
sendious title is accounted for by the fact that Professor Herr- 
mann here gives to the public the paragraphs which he dictated 
to his class as the backbone of his lectures on theology, contin- 
ually revising and condensing, until his death in 1922 put an 
end to his forty-three years of teaching at Marburg. 


|. Patterson Smyth’s Peopre’s Lire or Curist (new edi- 
tion, Revell, $1.25) is a warmly devotional, wholly uncritical 
narrative, written with much spiritual insight, on the basis of 
the Gospel narratives just as they stand and on the assumption 
that all parts of them are of equal evidential value. The book 
may be read with most profit by those who will supply from 
; considerations which made for historical 


ther sources the 


knowledge. 


Rev. Cortland Myers wrote How Do We Know (Judson, 
$1.00) with a view to showing that religious knowledge is just 
We do not know about science 
The method by which he attains this 


ertainty is revealed by his stress upon the quotation (care- 


4s sure as scientific knowledge. 
nd guess about religion. 


avoiding the revised version) “All scripture is given by 

inspiration of God.” And even now, almost ten years to a day 

ur entrance into the war, and when one might suppose 

the use of war-time psychology and the perversion of his- 

for the purpose of propaganda might have ceased, we have 

the interesting statement that “Germany tried to destroy the 
Bible and, in the destruction of it, she destroyed herself.” 


[ue SpeAKer’s Bis_e continues to bring out an additional 
olume from time to time. The latest edition is the fourth 


olume of the commentary on Luke. The copiousness of the 
treatment, which is entirely homiletical and illustrative, is indi- 
ated by the fact that the entire volume is devoted to the last 


ters of Luke. (Blessing, $4.00. ) 


value in connection with 
chools and other religious education activities: BiBLe 
\ND How to Propuce TuemM, by Mary Ellen Whitney 
$1.50), which gives simple dramatizations of biblical 

Our WonperFuL Wor.ip, by Emery L. 
(Abingdon, $1.40, Teachers Manual $1), a text book for weekly 
religious instruction, giving lessons about ants, birds, spiders, 
butter fli 
ind religious applications of the same; and Stories To Text, 
edited by S. A. Wilson (Doran, $1.25), which is a book of 


firct 


t aid to preachers who have occasion to preach to audiences 


following will be found of 


Revell 


episodes 


Howe 


. flowers, trees, sheep, stars, and weather, with moral 


of children. 

rhe Institute of Social and Religious Research has published 
im AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES, by E. de S. Brunner, 
G. S. Hughes, and Marjorie Patten (Doran, $3.50), the findings 
of a careful survey of one hundred and forty villages of from 
230 to 2500 population, located in farm areas, and acting as 
‘ervice stations for the countryside. The survey dealt with 
schools, churches, social organizations, health, politics, and 
« The information in re- 
gard to village churches gives something to think about. These 
one hundred and forty communities had thirteen hundred and 
ninety-nine churches, of which eleven hundred and sixty-three 
were white protestant. Assuming that they serve populations 


h .- . . 
ler elements in the social structure. 
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around the villages somewhat greater than those within the vil- 
lages, the average is one church to three hundred and twenty- 
seven persons. A committee of the home missionary council 
once declared that one church to one thousand people was 
enough. Small membership, poor equipment, denominational 
competition, and the unity of communities shattered by the very 
organization which ought to be the strongest force for its pro- 
tection—these are some of the outstanding results of over- 
churching. 


Struthers Burt runs, or used to run, a dude ranch in Wyo- 
ming. City bred, western broke, and foreign traveled (he lives 
in North Carolina now), he has a widely varied background of 
cultural experiences, most of which he brings into play in writ- 
ing THe DeLectaBLe Mountains (Scribners, $2.00). He is 
witty and sophisticated as well as experienced, but through the 
rather colorful episodes of this romance, he is trying, with a 
good deal of success, both to convey to indoor readers of fiction 
a sense of the ample horizons and the mountain majesty of his 
Wyoming, and to say some things convincingly, but not too di- 
dactically, about the present state of society. 

A second edition of Jerome Davis’s BusINESS AND THE 
CuurcH has been called for. It is being issued with questions 
at the end of each chapter, and will be valuable for use in dis- 
cussion groups in churches. 


No foreign country, says Charles E. Chapman, is bound to 
the United States by so many ties of common interest as is 
His History oF THE CuBAN Repusiic (Macmillan, 
$5.00) opens with a brief, breezy, and informative description 
of the island, its geography, cities, people, and culture; then 
passes on to a condensed sketch of Cuba under the old regime 
and of her relations to the United States before 1898. The 
story of the struggle for independence, American administra- 
tion during the four years following the war, and the twenty- 
The 
author thinks that almost everything in Cuba is better than 
the government. 


Cuba. 


five years of independence since, is told in more detail. 


He does not consider the Cubans incapable of 
efficient self-government, but thinks that they have not yet 
developed the requisite social habits. He gives a study of the 
reforms which are still needed to bring the government up to 
even the minimum standard of honesty and efficiency and 
speaks hopefully of the new administration which was taking 
office in 1925, at the end of the period covered by this new 


book. 


Arthur Weigall, late inspector general of antiquities for the 
government of Egypt, has published the second volume of his 
History OF THE PHaraous (E. P. Dutton, $6.00), covering the 
period from 2111 to 1441 B. C., that is, from the twelfth to 
about the middle of the eighteenth dynasty. This volume ends 
with Thotmose III, who reigned about five generations before 
Tutankhamen. It is, as the name indicates, a political history, 
a history of the Pharaohs, and not a complete survey of Egyp- 
tian life. There is much discussion of chronology and detailed 
argument in support of certain new datings, of the accuracy 
of which I am in no position to judge. But in spite of this 
predominantly technical interest, the author breathes much life 
into his mummied kings. Certain intimate details come to light 
which one might not expect to learn after a lapse of forty cen- 
turies; for example, that Queen Ahmose must have suffered a 
good deal from toothache in her later years. Her mummy in the 
Cairo museum shows an abscessed molar. No royalty ever so 
urgently desired dignified privacy for their remains, or got so 
much publicity. Mr. Weigall’s work, which will be completed 
with the publication of the third volume, will be a notable con- 


tribution to the history of Egypt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From War-Torn Nanking 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your issue of February 3 has just come to hand. I 
note with special interest the contents regarding China. I 
wish to express my concurrence in your statements, both regard- 
ing the importance of the events in China, and the reliability 
of your reports and interpretations. The timeliness of your 
articles, and the accuracy of your interpretations of the affairs 
in this country, I consider are not equalled by any other news 
service. If you are compiling a list of foreigners in China who 
agree with the point of view of Argelander’s letter in this same 
issue, please put down my name. 

Nanking, China. Epwin Marx, 

Chairman, China Mission, 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Attributes of God 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Mr. 
tem of Theology and Ethics” in your columns seems to fall 
into error in at least one particular. 


Edward P. Buffet, in a discussion of his “Sys- 
Answering the question, 
“If God is all good, wise and powerful, why should there be 
sin and suffering in the world?” he says, “There should not be, 
because there could not be.” This assumes that to be all-power- 
ful God must be able to perform that which is impossible in 
the very nature of the case—that which contradicts the major 
premise of what is assumed as proved—must perform that which 
is not “the subject of power.” Fifty years ago it was said God 
could not make two adjacent mountains without a valley between 
them, or a two-year-old colt in a minute. Since a valley is a 
depression between two elevations, and two elevations cannot 
exist without such resultant depression, the elimination of the 
valley in the case of the existence of the two mountains is a 
thing “not subject to power,” and God is not necessarily less 
than all-powerful because he cannot eliminate the valley or build 
two mountains without a valley between them. We used to 
hear the remark that if God could not make a two-year-old colt 
in a minute, he could make one in every way like a two-year-old. 
(How about the experiences of the two-year-old?) One dear old 
pious soul said, “If he couldn't make a two-year-old colt in a 
minute he could make me so I wouldn't know the difference.” 
Which, of course, is all beside the point. 

When we consider a moral world order we find similar limita- 
tions to God's power. It is a sine qua non of a moral being 
that he have power of choice. If he can choose, he may choose 
against his creator. If he thus chooses there may ensue sorrow 
and suffering among moral or sentient beings. Here, again, it 
is not permitted to claim that God's power is limited, since, to 
have a moral order at all, there must be this risk of evil. The 
only thing subject to power, in this connection, is the decision 
to have or not to have a moral world order. 

If any of the divine attributes is to be called into question 
here, it is goodness rather than power—the choosing to create 
a race of moral beings, with the ever imminent possibility of 
1 suppose it must be admitted that 
to be all-powerful, God must be all-wise, since any slightest 
ignorance might lead to difficulty. To make a thing not to 
have been, that has been, is not the subject of power, and the 


some of them going wrong. 


mere fact that a thing has been that ought not to have been, 
would prove lack of wisdom in the management. 

Perhaps we have ceased being interested in defending God 
against critics, or questioners of his power, goodness or wisdom. 
3ut Mr. Buffet’s 
article is rather too good to allow a slump into illogic or error, 
even at a single point. I do not know whether God is all-power- 
ful or not; and it concerns me not the slightest. The job of 
running the material universe, and undergirding and guiding the 
moral world, may not require absolute sovereignty in every par- 


Frankly, does anyone know cnough about it? 


ticular. But I would not question either his power or goodness 
or wisdom because of the existence of that necessary possibility 
of evil creeping into a world of moral beings. Much as | de- 
plore the evil, physical and moral, in the world, and especially 
that for which I, myself, may be chargeable, I think | would 
not like to live in a world where evil was an impossibility, ['q 
rather possess the inalienable prerogative of raising the devil 
than be the Punch and Judy puppet that Mr. Buffet’s order of 
things would make me if God's all-powerfulness necessarily jn- 
volved an evil-less world 


Castalia, O. Cuartes J. Dots, 


The Centrality of the Rural Church 


Eprror THe CHrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: You are rendering some of your readers a very great 
service by your publication, from time to time, of articles and 
reports on the rural problem and the rural church. 
to commend especially “Our Agrarian Crisis” which appeared 
in issue of February 24, and also “The Farmers’ Next Move,” 
printed nearly a year ago. These very much help some of us, 
who are working with this rural situation, to get and keep our 
bearings in the maze and fog of it all. 
papers do not help us here. 


Allow me 


Our denominational 
Our denominational leaders gener- 
ally do not appreciate the rural church for its centrality to the 
whole rural and church problem, but rather as a fruitful field for 
exploitation in support of denominational schemes. 


Toronto. FREDERICK SOMMER 


War Guilt 


Epitor THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The interesting review of the British documents published in 
your issue of March 3 shows that Mr. Bernadotte E. Schmitt has 
made progress in his study of war guilt since his controversy with 
Professor Barnes last year. One still gets the impression, however, 
that he is a great respecter of persons and is imbued with that 
sentiment of awe towards official explanations which in England 
might make him a die-hard or in France a devpted reader of “L’Echo 
de Paris.” If there is one thing which strikes the reader of this 
publication more than the violent anti-German feeling of the foreign 
office permanent officials it is the placidity with which Grey accepted 
the fact of the Franco-Russian alliance, whose terms were unknown 
to all but half a dozen men in France and Russia, whilst admitting 
that Britain would probably sooner or later be drawn into a war 
which could only become general on account of the existence of this 
secret treaty. 

Mr. Schmitt states that the foreign office considered Russia “fully 
justified” in mobilizing on account of Austria’s determination to 
exact satisfaction from Serbia for the murder of her heir-pre- 
sumptive, but he does not criticize them for this iniquitous attitude. 
It is incredible that professional diplomats can have been blind to the 
fact that Russian intervention was merely a ruse to start a general 
war, and that Russian mobilization which took place on July 30, and 
was so openly encouraged by France, was intended for any other 
purpose than to pull the trigger by forcing Germany to declare wat. 

If after Cambon’s repeated visits and the implication given and 
acknowledged by Grey that France’s action was bound up with that 
of Russia, Britain still saw “no reason for trying to restrain Russia,” 
then British diplomacy stands condemned of criminal incompetence. 

Again the “feeling” mentioned by Mr. Schmitt that “the European 
balance of power would be destroyed if Germany and Austria were 
allowed to ride roughshod over Serbia” is inadmissible, even in view 
of the distorted impression prevailing in England on the Austro 
Serbia situation, an impression deliberately created by such ut 
scrupulous British foreign correspondents as Wickham Steed and 
Seton Watson. 

It may be doubted, too, whether Mr. Schmitt makes clear the 
quandary in which Grey found himself hemmed between his “wa 
official obligation” to support France, which had been created by his 
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arly correspondence with Cambon and the Anglo-French military 
and naval discussions he had sanctioned, and his official declarations 
» parliament that no obligation existed. There can be little doubt 
shat he wanted war with Germany as much as did Nicolson and 
Crowe, for he shared their fear of a German victory over France 
and Russia leaving Britain faced by her formidable trade rival and 
her still more formidable fleet. It was a short-sighted view, to say 
the least of it, but with his realization of his own complete inability 
deal with less difficult situations his forebodings for the future 

y be understood ! 
sedy is that such men should still be allowed to juggle in 
th the lives of millions of their betters and the lesson of this 
hlication, as of all war guilt literature, is the criminal lunacy of 
For a true appreciation of this the British docu- 
iid be read in conjunction with Mr. Demartial’s exposure 
he deliberate forgeries of the French Yellow Book of 1914 


secret W 


secret diplomacy. 


nce. HarRIsON Brown 


Changes in the Prayer Book 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

As an Englishman and a theological student I would 

ke a few comments upon your editorial of February 24 

hanges in the English Prayer Book.” 

» call attention to the fact that no instructions are given 

manner of reservation of the sacrament. The action 

irch is to be interpreted not by the motive of individuals 

wish to be disobedient but by the express declaration 

The three rubrics in the “Alternative Order for 
n of the Sick” definitely and clearly state that reserva- 

be for the sick only. 


rics. 


I happen also to know that a large 
f parishes both in England and America do have reser- 
t have it for no other purpose than feeding the sick 

bread of life. 
r, | beg to point out that when you pick out reservation 
nportant point in the new optional forms” proposed you 
several of the changes which are, or ought to be, of 
terest. Protestant thought in England since the world 
not know about America) is developing in the direc 
estoration of the church’s doctrine of the intermediate 
ancient custom). 
of the 


This is purified of course, from the 
mediaeval idea of purgatory. This fact is 
in the proposed change in the title of the great inter- 
m a prayer “For Christ’s Church Militant 
“For the Whole State of Christ’s Church.” This in 
mmendation of the departed and a thanksgiving for 
ples of holy men in their generations. 
nly militant on 


Here in 


Thus the church 
earth, but expectant in paradise and 
t in heaven enjoying the light of the beatific vision 
r important point is found 
r Whit Sunday. It has been changed from the Spirit 
upon the Apostles” to the Spirit 


th upon the universal church.” 


in the proposed proper 


“did as at this time 
The Spirit came not 
apostles only but upon the Universal church. 

first of these changes the life of the world to come is 
re real to us and by the second an advance is made in 
racy of the church. 
sity of the South. 

e, Tenn. 


Grorce W. Ripcway. 


Militarism in the Colleges 


TOR LHe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 


SIR 


Che campaign against militarism in education during the 
year 1926 was marked by the following indications of progress: 
1 Discontinuance of bayonet combat in R. O. T. C. and C. M. 
l. C. by order of the war department; 2. Revision of at least 
‘wo standard manuals of military training, deleting many pas- 
Sages of barbarous and objectionable character; 3. Removal of 
all military training from the Cleveland high schools, R. O. T. C. 
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from Hampton institute, of compulsory drill from Boston uni- 
versity and the college of the city of New York; 4. Introduc- 
tion of bills in both houses of congress for the elimination of 
compulsory military training from non-military civil educational 
institutions, and committee hearings in the house; 5. Disap- 
proval of compulsory drill expressed by President Coolidge, 
federal council of churches, American federation of labor, the 
Presbyterian, northern Baptist and Disciples national conven- 
tions, the national council of Jewish women, Women’s Inter- 
national league for peace and freedom, and about fifty other 
church and educational groups in various states; 6. The for- 
mation of state citizens’ committees opposed to militarism in 
Nebraska and Massachusetts and inauguration of a campaign in 
Great Britain by the British national council for the prevention 
of war to get the war office out of the British schools. 

The introduction of 
units in Harvard, Yale, Georgia Institute of 


On the other hand, the year saw: 1. 
naval R. O. T. C. 
Technology, University of California, University of Washington 
and Northwestern university; 2. The initiation of the munitions 
battalion; 3. Interference with free speech for peace in a num- 
ber of colleges. 

The Committee on Militarism in Education, which is carrying 
on a national campaign of education, needs $15,000 to do its 
work this year. It is an independent committee, including in its 
membership Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, Professor Manley O. Hudson, Professor Luther A. Weigle, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, John Nevin Sayre, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Charles M. Sheldon, Wilbur K. Thomas, Halford 
Luccock and William Allen White. 


This can be given in two ways: 


The committee seeks help. 
first, by sending name and 
address to the Committee on Militarism in Education, 387 Bible 
house, Astor place, New York city, so that the committee may 
know on whom to count; second, by sending a contribution, 
however small, to carry on the fight against the process of 
militarization, which, unless stopped, will destroy all hope of 
making America a leader in establishing world peace 

New York City. Georce A. 


Chairman. 


Cor, 


Tuomas GutTurie SPEERS, 

Treasurer. 

Salvation for the Farmer 
Epiror Tut Creistian Century: 

SIR 

the Farmers Union of Nebraska, I was much interested in the 

Arthur E. Helt in The Chris- 

Like so 


that 


Having spent ten years as editor of the official organ of 
article, “Our Agrarian Crisis” by 
tian Century for February 24 

Holt 


system, but is 


many well-intentioned 


social reformers, Dr. sees something is wrong with 


our economic exceedingly hazy in regard to 


remedies. May I be pardoned for offering some thoughts on 
Agriculture is highly competitive, and is likely to 
remain that way for an indefinite length of time 


the subject? 
A farmers’ 
trust, if not impossible, is certainly too remote to be considered 
in the present But 
The 
Governmental “hand-outs” to 


situation fart confronted with 


trusts and combinations. 


ers are 
result is tremendous disparity 
and inequality. agriculture have 


not helped. Legislative schemes to do something “for” agricul- 
ture to place it on an equality with other industries will be just 
as impotent. All the can do materially to help 


farmers is to keep down the costs of government and repeal 


government 


the law-made privileges that serve as props to monopoly. A 
tariff 
This would give farmers cheaper 
Further, it would solve the 
‘surplus,” 


good place to begin would be to lower the outlandish 
duties on manufactured goods 
supplies. 
of the 
of their industrial products for our farm products. 

The rest of the farmers’ economic salvation will have to be 
worked out by the farmers themselves through their own co 
operatives. By cooperative marketing, they can check manipu- 
lation of prices, reduce the tolls of distribution, and give to 
farmers a larger share cf what consumers pay for farm prod- 


much-discussed problem 


by permitting foreign peoples to trade some 
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ucts. The cooperative program, however, must include co- 
operative buying as well as cooperative marketing, for the gains 
made by cooperative marketing are largely lost if farmers do not 
protect themselves against exploitation as consumers. Sooner 
or later, farmers must also engage in cooperative banking to 
build their own financial reserves, and ultimately they must 
Doubt- 
less the greatest gains in cooperative marketing and cooperative 


work out a cooperative solution of the land question. 


distribution of farm and household supplies will be made in 
the trade centers, but to reach those centers farmers must begin 
in the country towns. Local business men are displaced by 
cooperatives. When farmers set out on an effective program 
of cooperation, therefore, they always meet with the opposition 
of the organized commercial interests in the towns. This is 
quite natural, and farmers are learning not to resent it. But 
they certainly do not share Dr. Holt’s view that “there is hope 


in the new alliance between town and country.” Neither in a 


thoroughgoing program of cooperation do farmers expect a 
great deal from the “expert leadership of the agricultural col- 
leges,”” because, being tax-supported institutions, they must be 
more or less neutral in a clash of economic interests. 

I know that what I am saying here will sound very radical 
to many persons. It is radical in the sense of being thorough- 
going 
to remedy the condition of agriculture is that they are not 


The fault of most of the proposals that have been made 


radical enough Proposals and plans to give farmers more 
without anybody getting any less will never bring equality to 
agriculture. We must go to the root of the trouble, and those 
who are not willing to face all that this implies should turn 
their attention to fields of endeavor requiring less courage and 
less sacrifice. 


Omaha, Neb S. Herron, 


Looking Through Chinese Eves 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

SIR: There has been considerable concern over the future 
of the Christian religion in China on the part of a large number 
of Christian people in America. ‘That there is protracted civil 
war and local unrest in China is true. It is also true that there 
has been anti-Christian propaganda fomented by a few com 
munists during the last two years. However, the facts should 
be recognized that anti-Christian propaganda began in 1920 and 
in its almost seven years of existence has only slightly affected 
a few localities. Even during the worst attacks by some vic- 
torious communists, the only area that has been seriously af 


fected is the province of Hunan. On the other hand, the Chris- 


tian institutions in Canton, which have been under the rule of 
the nationalist government for a number of years, have been 
permitted to progress in their work, though occasionally dis- 
turbed by labor troubles 

Suppose it were true that the anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
feelings were impeding the progress of Christian work in China 
Should the believers in the Christian religion be discouraged 
and give up in despair their work in China? Dr. David Z. T. 
Yui, chairman of the National Christian council of China, asked 
this searching question of both the Chinese and American Chris- 
tians in China, “Is Christianity a luxury to be enjoyed in peace- 
tul times only to be discarded in hours of difficulty, or has the 
Christian religion as well as the Christian people something to 
contribute to a people in their struggle for democracy and inde- 
pendence?” 

We, the Chinese Christians, believe that the anti-Christian 
sentiment has been generated partly on account of the propa 
ganda and chiefly on account of the unchristian dealings of the 
so-called Christian nations with China. We also believe that 
Further- 
more, we believe that the Christian religion has taken root in the 


the civil strife and unrest in China is only temporary. 


national life of China because it has much to contribute to the 
When 
the gloom of internal struggle and external threat is dispelled 


religious and to the spiritual life of the Chinese people. 
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and the Chinese nation is once more on the normal road of 
progress the inherent value in Christianity will be demonstrated 
in individual lives and institutions. An ideal or commodity that 
has intrinsic value in itself as well as the capability of serving 
mankind will eventually prove itself. The future of Christianity 
as well as that of science and democracy in China need not 
cause worry. The point is whether we have faith enough to 
brave difficulties in what we profess. Will the Christian people 
in America look beneath the surface? 
New York City. Paut C. Menc. 
General Secretary, Chinese Students’ Christian Association. 


The Catholic Concept 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I am writing you a line to thank you for the clear and 
fair statement of my discussion of the Catholic doctrine on the 
relation between church and state in my book, “The State and 
the Church” by Ryan and Millar. As you will see from the 
clipping that I enclose herewith, that chapter of mine is not 
always accurately quoted. The only part of the chapter which 
you omitted and which I wish you had inserted is that which 
quotes Father Pohle to the effect that it is doubtful whether 


there exists today a single “Catholic state” even in the Latin 


countries or South America. This gives a very concrete idea of 
our concept of “Catholic state” to which alone the doctrine of 
Only yesterday I 
read in that very able two volume German work “Moralphilo- 
sophie” by Viktor Cathrein, S. J., 
puts upon the 


union of church and state completely applies. 


the interpretation which he 
“Catholic state.” He intimates that, wherever 
a non-Catholic sect has already obtained a foothold, the proper 
policy is toleration. I venture to say that no protestant state 
has ever been more liberal than this or ever would be more lib- 
eral in similar conditions 

The statements which you quote from Father Ross are really 
commonplaces of Catholic teaching. The classic treatment and 
defense of this principle is that contained in the letter of Car- 
dinal Newman to the duke of Norfolk in reply to Gladstone's 
pamphlet on Vaticanism 

Washington, D. C. Joun A. Ryan, 

Director, Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Constructive Criticism 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In renewing my subscription I should say that The 
Century has been an inspiration to me through the years; yet 
I am fed up on 

Also the lack 
Take care how you do your things, 


I have somewhat against it in these last years. 
Borahism and his impractical schemes of peace. 
of poise in some editorials 
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ays Jesus. Sage advice that. Many a good is spoiled in the 

joing Beside my own renewal you will find a new subscription 

for a friend. 
Franklin, Ind. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson Text: Mark 14:53, 54, 66-71; Luke 22:61, 62. 


WILLIAM MULLENDORE. 


Lesson for May 1. 
Peter's Denial and Repentance 


T IS not quite true to say that a chain is no stronger than 

its weakest link—when you compare the sequences of a man’s 
life to the successive links of an iron chain. The incident upon 
which we focus our attention today shows Peter at his worst, 
but it by no means measures the value of the man. In fact, 
I sometimes think that Peter could never have preached that 
masterful sermon at Pentecost unless he had been tempered by 
the fires of repentance. Now and then I see a man so coldly 
precise, SO impeccable, so passionless, so self-centered, so fault- 
lessly imperfect that I wish he would go off and commit some 
sin (!) and then be compelled to go through the refining process 
f genuine repentance. After such an experience he would have 
more sympathy with the rest of us; he would put his heart into 
his proclamation of Jesus’ saviorhood. 

Once, after I had preached and given a somewhat formal invi- 
tation to accept Christ, I was severely taken in hand by a busi- 
ness man for not having urged people more earnestly to become 
Christians. He was a handsome man, a volcano of raging pas- 
sions, university trained, successful in business. He was always 
sinning and repenting. Nobody knows how he fought with 
beasts at Ephesus; he struggled like a horse going down in 
wuicksands. Poetic, winsome, brave but constantly besieged 
by fierce temptations, he was. “Why did you not give that 
invilation again this morning?” he would ask. “You don't seem 
how some of us are battling; go after men harder.” 
{An actor, asked why the crowds went to hear him, said to the 
preacher who put the question: “I portray fiction as though it 
were the truth—you preach the truth as though it were fiction.” 
It is too true. Go about to the various churches and how often 
jo you find a man like the one Baxter demanded: the man who 
preached like a dying man to dying men? The lack of earnest- 
ness is tragic. My cynical friend who lifts his cultured eye- 
brows at any sign of emotionalism; who questions any method 
save that of bringing up one’s children in the church; who re- 

ils from any direct and forceful appeal for decisions to lead 
the Christian life; who seeks to create a laugh by naively asking, 
“And what do you mean, pray, by ‘salvation’?”—such a man is 
rather typical. Priding himself upon his distinction, he has 
indeed become quite common. I like refinement, and yet would 
rather see a little crudeness mixed with evangelistic fervor, than 
intellect gone to seed. I find preachers glorying in their style, 
their rhetoric, their travel, their reading, their authorship, their 
social prestige, their popularity as banquet speakers, their “club- 
ableness”—anything, everything except their passionate earnest- 
ness in winning followers for the Master. I say, Peter could 
not have preached the sermon on Pentecost save for his experi- 
ence in repentance. When I realize that I have sinned, I have 

te sympathy with my brother. When I have found deliver- 
ance, I can tell my brother about it. 


know 


When Jesus has won me 
back and with his deep, rich voice bidding me feed his sheep, a 
new note appears in my message. 

A few years ago one of the »roudest pulpit orators of the 
middlewest found himself in a sanatorium. Long and weary 
months of suffering followed. In those dark months he had 
time to see himself as God saw him; he became aware of the 
false standards under which he had been operating; he saw how 
tutile his work had been in spite of his remarkable popularity. 
Slowly health returned and one morning he stood again in that 
pulpit where formerly his peerless voice delighted his listeners. 
The eager crowd that morning heard something sweeter than 
*ratory—the voice mellowed and deepened by suffering. A 
NeW note rang out in that earnest message. Something superior 
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to cold intellect, something better than a modulated voice: some- 
thing grander than rhetoric—a pulsating note of power born 
of contact with the Almighty. Emotion charged the hearts of 
his people, tears came into their eyes, conviction moved their 
souls, repentance transformed their lives—-their preacher had 
found God in the darkness and he was bringing God to them. 
Unless we can do that we had best keep our mouths closed. 
Peter had passion; he was on fire; he knew what he was talking 
about; Jesus had done something for him; he was commissioned; 
he was empowered; he had a message and with all his burning 
heart he gave it: “Repent and be baptized every one of you 
for the remission of your sins and you will receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” That is preaching! Steel must be tempered 
and so must good preachers. If it means to be plunged into 
molten temptations and to be dipped into baths of hissing tears 
we should not hesitate if thereby the passionate note of Peter 
may be gained. We are too cold, too listless, too ineffective— 
nothing happens. Peter Peter repented; Peter met 
Christ; Peter preached and three thousand responded. You 
preach three thousand times and nothing happens. 


sinned; 


Joun R. Ewers. 


Scholarly ~~ Human 


THE LIFE OF PRAYERIN 
A WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By William Adams Brown, D.D. 


Author of “Christian Theology in Outline,” 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological Seminary 


This book has been written by who 
believes that prayer is the heart of all vital 


one 


religion; yet in his own experience has often 
found it hard to pray. It tells the story of the 
way in which he has found help in his diffi- 
culties, and has won the assurance that in this 
world, which modern science has so enlarged 
and transformed, no less than in the simpler 
world of our fathers, prayer opens the door to 
communion with the living God whose crea- 
tive Spirit can make the weak strong, the sad 
happy, the sinful righteous, and the old young. 


At all bookstores, $2.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








Tours of Interest to Christian Century Readers 


Progressive Education International Study Tours 
Eight Countries 
Lectures at Toynbee Hall. 
Visit to Experimental Schools. 
Locarno Conference on Pro- 
gressive Education. 
Conferences with Members of 
Secretariat of League of Nations 
Pleasure Tours — Sixteen Countries 
Detailed itineraries will be furnished. 
Groups limited—Membership restricted. 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
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Homelands of New Americans. 

Youth Movement. 

Capitols of Europe. 
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Planned. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


l4 DEPARTMENT 


Will Publish Information 
About China 

Dr. Warnshuis and a group of returned 
missionaries from China are preparing a 
32-page pamphlet of information covering 
the political and military movements, the 
religious problems, and the missionary sit- 
vation in China. Orders, at about $8.00 
a hundred, should be sent at once to the 
committee of reference and counsel, 18th 
floor, 419 Fourth ave., New York 


Be Prepared for Stories 
Of “Atrocities” 

Stories of “atrocities against women” 
are now due from China and should begin 
to arrive at almost any time. No modern 
war can be successfully promoted without 
them. Some of them may be true. At 
present, however, we are asked to be 
shocked and excited by the report that 
things could be reported that would shock 
and excite us if censorship did not pre- 
vent their publication. 


Will Hold Conference on 
Child Welfare 

A conference on church work for de- 
pendent and neglected children will be held 
in New York city, April 21 and 22 under 
the joint auspices of the federal council 
of churches and the child welfare league 
of America. The meetings will occur at 
the Russell Madison 
Square hotel, and Calvary church. Sev- 
eral well known social workers will par- 


Sage found atic mn, 


ticipate 


Preacher Interrogates 
His Town 

Rev. R. J. Bennett, of the First Christian 
church, Lisbon, O., asked fifty men of his 
city to tell why they were church mem- 
bers, what they believed, what they 
thought about the church, and, in general, 
to give their ideas about the strength and 
weaknesses of protestantism. The replies 
furnished material for three sermons 


Students More Orthodox than 
General Public 

The religious questionnaire which was 
printed in many newspapers a few weeks 
ago, and the answers to which were widely 
commented upon, has been submitted by 
the church advertising department of the 
international advertising association and 
answered by 36,000 students in all parts 
of the country The results show that, 
on most of the questions, the students 
general 
average of the newspaper readers who 


are more orthodox than the 


replied to the questionnaire. A larger per 
cent said that they believed in God, im- 
mortality, prayer, the divinity of Christ, 
and the value of religion as an element 
in individual and community life. A larger 
per cent also were brought up in religious 
homes, but fewer believed in the unique 
inspiration of the Bible. The percentage 
of orthodoxy was higher in the south 
than in New England 


Discussion is 
Dangerous 

Twelve professors of the West Chester, 
Pa., State Normal school have been dis- 
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charged for alleged radicalism, according 
to information given by the American Civil 
Liberties union on the authority of the 


OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Teachers union. No official cause is given, 
but it is understood that “radicalism” js 
the ground. Trouble began when the Nor. 


New Catholicity Needed, Says Newspaper 


ODAY the world waits for a new 

catholicism, says The Churchman 
Afield in the Boston Transcript. “It is 
neither a Roman nor an Anglo-catholicism, 
much as the devotees of these sections of 
the church may desire to push their sev- 
eral claims. It is a catholicism which is 
spelled with a small ‘c,’ and is truly 
catholic, both in its appeal and its manner 
of operation. 

“Doubtless some persons can be found 
who urge that their particular brand of 
catholicism justifies its claim to such a 
catholicity. A careful examination, how- 
ever, of such a claim will only enforce 
the truth of Dean Inge’s somewhat dev- 
astating verdict in his tilt with the Anglo- 
catholics: ‘Christendom is divided into 
three parts: First, ourselves; second, those 
whom we unchurch; and third, those who 
unchurch us.’ 


THE DEAD HAND 


“It is significant that the church of Jesus 
about whose structure he had so little to 
say, at least in the sense of giving minute 
details with regard to its organization, 
has been dominated more than any other 
institution by the dead hand of the past. 
In consequence it has shown itself sing- 
ularly reluctant to throw aside any belief 
held by past ages and has been equally 
reluctant to adopt, for the mediating of the 
gospel committed to it, any method which 
has not been sanctified by time. 

“In some respects this conservatism has 
been of considerable value to the church. 
It has saved it from the foolish excesses, 
both in the matter of faith and order, of 
irresponsible experimenters. At the same 
time it has brought about on occasion a 
somewhat disastrous inflexibility. Time 
and time again it has branded as heretics 
those who desired to find new channels in 
which the spirit of God might operate. 
But, in spite of the fiercest opposition, 
these new channels have been made and 
have added to the body of Christian truth, 
and enriched the methods of the church in 
its operations. 

“Indeed, so rich has been the contribu 
tion to the expansion of Christian work 
of some who have broken away from the 
main body of organized Christianity that 
it is a wish dear to the heart of many 
earnest Christians that there might be a 
great visible catholic church which would 
embrace all sections. 

“It is a good thing that such a vision 
should flash before the eyes of men even 
though it be only a vision. 


THE RATTLE AND THE BOTTLE 


“However, before church reunion can 
come to pass it will be necessary for men 
to see that while a true catholicism has its 
roots in the past, its branches extend out 
through the present into the future. In 
this respect Dean Inge in his character- 


istic manner has said: ‘It would not be 
rash to say that civilization, which began 
in certain river valleys about 10,000 years 
ago, is probably still only in its childhood, 
and the church, so far from saying in the 
words of a foolish hymn, “Far down the 
ages now, my journey well-nigh done.” 
has only begun to crawl and babble. Her 
life lies before her, not behind her. The 
“traditions of the first six centuries” are 
the traditions of the rattle and the feeding 
bottle.’ 

“As Dean Inge sees it, progress is 
bound to come to this world, but it will not 
come steadily, regularly, uniformly. There 
will be retrogressions, times when hu- 
manity comes to a stand. But progress 
will come at last. However, he refuses to 
accept any conventional judgment on the 
matter. He refuses to acknowledge that 
fungus growth on the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, the pleasant idea that the mere 
passing of time lifts man to a higher plane, 
apart from his cooperation, apart from 
the clear positing of higher ends, and apart 
from the old rules of self-discipline and 
self-sacrifice. It is in the cultivation of 
these things that the church must exercise 
its chief function.” 
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| liberal club was attacked by the 
1 lezion for criticising President 
s Nicaraguan policy. Students 


ma 
Americat 


Coolidge’ 


Student Opinion 


UDENT OPINION may not be the 
ord of political wisdom, but even 
yote may show which way the 

wind is blowing and how hard. During 
he | o weeks students in seven New 
1d colleges have been registering 
attitude on the foreign policy of the 
States with regard to China, 
Nicaragua and the question of 
nt. This vote, the results of 
riven below, was undertaken as 
result of the conference of West- 
England colleges held at North- 
iss. in February under the 
the student departments of the 
\. and Y. W. C. A. The prin- 
kers at this conference were 
ve, editor of The World To- 
\rthur Rugh, traveling student 
\. secretary in China, and W. P. 
professor of philosophy in 
university. At this conference 
he natural desire “to do some- 
ut it.” There was, however, a 
nt and wholesome tendency to 
ip resolutions passed during the 
of a group meeting. It was 
therefore, to undertake for a 
definite ways of studying and dis- 
facts with regard to these four 
of foreign policy, and to take 

t the end of that month. 
ber of interesting methods were 
various colleges to aid student 
m of these questions. From 
word comes that “the vote fol- 
rather intensive campaign. Page’s 
Causes, Consequences and Cure’ 
t on the reading table in each fra- 
r about two weeks; and five 
by members of the faculty dis- 
ina, Mexico, Nicaragua and the 
two interviews with members 
ulty appeared in the college 
the Wesleyan vote the debt 
s added to the referendum. At 
special meetings were held by 
court of the Christian associa- 
program including a debate on 
forum led by undergraduates 
Blustering Foreign Policy,” and 
Nicaragua by Professor Arthur 

f the history department. 
at Middlebury was taken in 
il science classes, where the sub- 
received much study and dis- 
Massachusetts Agricultural col- 
discussion groups led by Pro- 
Phillips Bradley, of the political 
department at Amherst. The vote 
uth was taken in three divisions 
enship classes composed of fresh- 
ociology classes, and the Round 
which had already devoted 
e to discussion on similar ques- 
e report from Smith college was 
March 2nd an open discussion 
n the Nicaraghan situation with 
the student head of the International Re- 
‘ations club as chief speaker. There were 
iniormal discussions in the college dormi- 
‘ories, and for three days Professor Sidney 


were “encouraged in disrespect for the 
President and the government” by radical 
professors, the legion protested. Denun- 


on Foreign Policy 


Fay spoke on disarmament and China.” 

With this background of thought and 
study the referendum was taken in the 
seven colleges mentioned above during the 
week of March 10th to 17th. The re- 
sults of the vote are being sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg. The 
returns are as follows: 


NICARAGUA 


I favor the policy of using the armed 
forces of the United States in such coun- 
tries as Nicaragua whenever deemed ab- 
solutely necessary by our government in 
protecting the lives, property and interests 
of our citizens; 510. I am opposed to the 
policy of using military force in Nicaragua, 
and believe that the lives, property and 
interests of American citizens should be 
subject to the conditions existing in that 
country; 702. I favor the policy of using 
only diplomatic and financial action by an 
international organization or a group of 
powers in attempting to bring about stable 
conditions in such countries as Nicaragua, 
and thus giving adequate protection to the 
interests of our citizens; 998. 


MEXICO 


I favor applying the principle of arbitra- 
tion to the present Mexican land law dis- 
pute; 799. I favor the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico, if the Mex- 
ican government enforces the land and oil 
laws which our government regards as 
confiscation of the property of our cit- 
izens; 163. I favor the policy of making it 
clear to our citizens that when they own 
property in Mexico they must abide by 
Mexican laws; 1,322. 


HINA 


I favor the policy of using the armed 
forces of the United States in such coun- 
tries as China whenever deemed absolutely 
necessary by our government, in protect- 
ing the lives, property and interests of 
our citizens; 446. I am opposed to send- 
ing any military forces to China, and be- 
lieve that the lives and interests of our 
citizens should be subject to the conditions 
of that country; 796. I favor using the 
league of nations to attempt, by means of 
economic and moral assistance, to help 
China to a settlement of her internal 
difficulties, and to work out the problem of 
her relation with foreign governments; 
1,019. 


DISARMAMENT 


I object to further reduction of the 
naval and military forces of the United 
States as dangerous to our interests and 
protection; 522. I favor the Coolidge pro- 
posal for an extension of the Washington 
1922 naval agreement to cruisers and 
smaller ships, and approve the calling of a 
three-power conference for this purpose 
with England and Japan; 812. I favor the 
policy of working through the league of 
nations and its agencies in a program for 
international disarmament; 956. 


ciations of the club were sent to the 
governor. A legion committee was ap- 
pointed to “investigate” the club activ- 
ities. It is said that one of the ousted 
professors, John A. Kinneman of the 
social science department, was discharged 
for writing a letter to the local news in 
which he maintained the right of a citizen 
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to criticize government policies. He is not Essays on Germany and thirty years of age, one series for college ference 

a member of the liberal club. The trus- The League students, the other for persons not jp Elmhurs 
tees are reported to have said that the Prizes are being offered for two series college. The first prize in each is fifty March. 
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ference was held at Elmhurst college, 
Elmhurst, Ill, during the last week of 
March. The conference was organized and 
directed by the president of the college, 
Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr. Among the 
epeakers were Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, Mr. 
Harold F. Bing, organizing secretary of 
the British federation of youth, and Dr. 
Paul Chih Meng, secretary of the Chinese 
Student Christian association of North 


America. 
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tor of Webster hall religious forum, De- 
troit, who had difficulties with his bishop 
several years ago which resulted in his 
leaving the Episcopal church and entering 
the Baptist ministry, has been restored to 
the roll of priests of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania, or will be when the stand- 
ing committee takes action on the recom- 
mendation of Bishop Garland. It is re- 
ported that he sought restoration in 1921 
and, failing to secure it, went to England 
for a time where leading churchmen lent 
their influence to his cause. 


Veterans Protest Against 
Scriptural Inscription 

A war memorial is to be dedicated by 
Plainfield, N. J., on May 30. The central 
board of veterans, according to the 
Newark News, has refused to participate 
in the dedication of the memorial because 
of the “pacifistic” character of one of the 
inscriptions which have been placed on it. 
The sentiment which offends these vet- 
erans of the “war to end wars” is this: 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Perhaps the last clause is con- 
sidered a slap at compulsory military train- 
ing. 


Inter-racial Morality in 
Mid-Pacific 

The department of public instruction of 
Hawaii has issued a neat booklet, printed 
in seven languages, containing a code of 
moral conduct and social ethics prepared 
by a committee including representatives 
of the Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Filipino, 
Hawaiian, Japanese, Korean, and Portu- 
guese elements in the complex population 
of the islands. It is a simple code of 
personal and social conduct, covering the 
standard virtues and culminating with the 
injunction to “love, share, and cooperate 
with one another, treating all races as our 
brothers.” 


Missionary Societies Must 
Consider Indemnities 

Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
international missionary council, in sending 
to the boards working in China a bulletin 
issued by the foreign missions conference 
of North America, calls attention to the 
fact that some of the boards will soon 
have to consider questions of policy with 
reference to claims for indemnities on 
account of the loss of property at various 
places in China. He asks all boards which 
already have adopted a policy to give him 
full information, which will be sum- 
marized and presented to all. 


Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Will Celebrate Jubilee 

The Alliance of Reformed churches 
throughout the world holding the Presby- 
terian system will hold two important 
meetings in Europe this year. The jubilee 
of the first general council, which was 
held in Edinburgh in 1877, will be cele- 
brated by a service in St. Giles cathedral, 
July 6, at which the sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Francis L. Patton, former 
president of Princeton and one of the 
founders of the alliance fifty years ago. 
The third continental conference of the 
alliance will be held in Budapest early in 
September. The Hungarian Reformed 
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church is making great preparations for 
this event. 


Leadership Training School 
At Gettysburg 
The Gettysburg 


Lutheran theological 


CHRISTIAN CENT 


seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., recently con- 
ducted a leadership training school for 
church school workers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. M. H. Fischer. The school 
was promoted by the county council of re- 
ligious education, and six denominations 


A Vacation Bible School Heresy 


¢¢T AM WRITING a heretical article,” 
writes F. B., whose name we conceal 
because he says he dare not utter in his 
own city, the sentiments which he here 
expresses. “My heresy is this: The number 
of pupils in the Daily Vacation Bible school 
should be limited to the which 
the teaching force can properly handle. 
“Limit the number? Why we give 
prizes to the children who can bring in the 
most new pupils! 
“And meantime, the teacher! 
Short of seats, short of material, without 


number 


poor 


the chance to so much as learn the names 
of one lot of children before a fresh inrush 
order or a 
properly conducted program? She is kept 
ubstitute teacher, 
which is about the hardest position in the 
teaching world, and most 
experienced. 


arrives, how can she have 


in the position of a 


trying to the 


TEACHING H GRACES 


“Not only is discipline difficult, but there 
can be no consecutive studying done, for 
the child brought in today does not know 
the work of yesterday, and the child to be 
know the 
The entire term is noth- 


brought in tomorrow does not 
work of today. 
ing but a series of beginnings 
“But we can always get more assistants! 
Yes and the a 


quite as great a 


sistants are almost if not 
problem as the children 
Young girls, usually, without experience, 
judgment, or training, their 
crude as to be 
religious school 
at the 
selves audible above 


methods are 
often so intolerable in a 
I have heard them scream 
children in make them- 
a din which they had 
to quiet, and order children 
about in tones and language which would 
make any self-respecting child balk. 1 
have found assistants shaking, slapping, 


order to 


no idea how 


and ‘talking back’ at a child, unaware that 
there was any other way of getting him 
to do what You 
have been 
given a task far beyond their powers; but 
neither you 
graces of 


want to do. 
girls, 


he did not 
cannot blame the who 
and 


religion in 


can teach love courtesy 
and the such an 


atmosphere. 
THE UNKNOWN PUPII 


“The supervisor and board are usually 
preachers, and the preacher, used to deal- 
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ing with a mass of more or less unknown 
people, cannot see why the teacher should 
not do likewise. But the teacher’s work 
is entirely different. Hers is to educate— 
‘draw out’ from the soul of the individual 
child—something that she can never hope 
to do until she knows the child and he 
knows her. Moreover, her audience does 
not remain in one place or keep dumb, as 
Her audience de- 
mands attention in a dozen places at once. 

“But even if she can, by reason of spe- 
cial ability, keep an atmosphere of quiet 
and impart a certain amount of informa- 
tion, she cannot help being conscious of 


the preacher's does. 


failure. Religious work is, first and fore- 
most, personal work. Administering re- 
ligion wholesale seems to me like admin- 
isn’t the 
considered 
trained 


istering medicine wholesale. It 
right And if 
the maximum number 


thirty is 
which the 


way 


teacher in the secular schools can handle 
efficiently, more should 
be a limit to the number of pupils which 
the teacher of religion is given?” 


how much there 
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were represented in the attendance. The 
students received one unit of credit toward 
the diploma which is awarded by the inter. 
national council of religious education on 
completion of twelve units. 


Philadelphia Minister 
Resigns 

Rev. Carl Agee, who has been pastor 
of the First Christian church, Philadelphia 
for the past four years, has resigned to 
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Brown: “The most interesting book I have read in a year.” 

Prof. E. G. Conklin: “There is not a dull sentence in the book.” 

James Harvey Robinson: “At last a book about ourselves that one can cheerily recommend.” 
Clarence Darrow: ““The book H. G. Wells might have written had he been able.” 

Sinclair Lewis: “Answers better than any one book all my questions about life.” , 
William Allen White: ‘‘It is to the everlasting credit of the intelligence of Americans that this book is 


Price, $3.50 (We pay postage) 


_ The Christian Century Book Service 


Chicago 
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ake effect June 1. The church, which has Dr. Zwemer Will Study 

wer one thousand members and assets Mohammedanism 

f approximately $300,000, is on the eve Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, one of the 
4q building program. world’s greatest Christian authorities on 


sh Social Workers Will Mohammedanism, sailed from New York 
Jewis Cl 








Veet at Des Moines 

The national conference of Jewish social 
ervice will hold its annual sessions at Des “Myee 
joines, Ia., May 8-11. Representatives Your V 1sit to New York 
“it be present from 220 social service or- - 
i DC } — 

nizations from thirty-eight states and aay be anticipated with 
(; A review of the year’s work will more enjoyment if you secure 
he present d by William J. Shroder, presi- accommodations at the 
ent of the conference, in his annual re- 


- MARYLAND 


Methodists Dedicate HOTEL 


Church in Chicago 104 WEST 49th STREET 
The Edison Park Methodist church, a “One minute from Broadway” 


fourishing congregation under the pas- 
rate of Rev. Carl D. Gage in a rapidly Reduced Rates [Pre-War Prices} 
rowing residential district of Chicago, Sitting Room, Sitting Room, 
dedicated -w building on April 3. On Bedroom with 2 Double Bedrooms 
ees ae 8 I Private Bath with Private Bath 
the evenings of the week following the (2 Persons) 2-4 Persons 
edication there were varied programs in- $ Sper day $7 per day 
luding the dedication of the recreation / . 
ll, a lecture by Bishop Hughes, and a HAROLD E. REYNOLDS, Proprietor 
coming service. 














Leading Books of 


FICTION 


Whether you prefer realism or romance, here 
is a generous list to draw from. Make your 
choice and let us take care of your order. 








Dawn. By Irving Bacheller ($2.50) 

Galahad. By John Erskine ($2.50) 

Tomorrow Morning. By Anne Parrish ($2.00) 

Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis ($2.50) 

Forever Free. By Honoré Willsie ($2.50) 

The Allinghams. By May Sinclair ($2.50) 

The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington ($2.00) 

The Sea Gull. By Kathleen Norris ($2.00) 
Doomsday. By Warwick Deeping ($2.50) 

The Song of Life. By Fannie Hurst ($2.50) 

Revelry. By Samuel Hopkins Adams ($2.00) 

Sorrell and Son. By Warwick Deeping ($2.50) 
Islanders. By Helen Hull ($2.50) 

Black April. By Julia Peterkin ($2.50) 

The Magic Garden. By Gene Stratton Porter ($2.00) 
The Old Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick ($2.50) 


We pay Ounstian 440 S. Dearborn St. 
postage. \BOoK Chicago 
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—makes the first thousand miles the’ loveli- 
est. A glide down the picturesque “water 
boulevard” of the St. Lawrence. A pleas 
antly gradual adjustment to the ship's motion 
and life. Then, four days on the open sea. 
Service, cuisine and appointments of a con- 
tinental Club. Direct, speedy service to 
principal ports. Let your agent arrange 
through rail transportation to sailing port. 


‘ 
gol 
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Tothe 
Orient 


Quick! Slip across to fairyland before it be- 
comes modernized! Go this summer, via 

palatial Empresses—fastest, newest ships on 
the Pacific—most delightfully serviced. Lux- 
urious lounges, vast decks, gym., swimming 
pools, motion pictures, airy rooms. Ten gay, 
sparkling days—then Yokohama! China! 
Manila! Frequent sailings from Vancouver. 


Canadian Pacific 
Cruises 


When winter comes, sail ‘round the world 
on that dream ship of cruises, the Empress 
of Australia. Or, join the “Cruise of Con- 
trasts” to South America and Africa. Or, 
drift about the kaleidoscopic shores of the 
Mediterranean. Or, spend twenty-nine 
glorious south-sea days with one of our two 
West Indies cruises. 


Full information from 


R. S. Elworthy, Steamship General Agent 
71 EB. Jackson Bivd., icago. Ii. 
elephone Wabash 1 


Canadian 


World’s 


i 
Greatest - f 
Travel a Cc j | Cc 
System 
Always carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Com 


pany's Travellers’ Cheques, nego- 
tiable everywhere. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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a few weeks ago to spend two years in ay 
close study of the Mohammedan situation, 
chiefly in Moslem lands. He will attend | 
the world conference on Jewish missions 
at Budapest and Warsaw and the con- 
ference on faith and order at Lausanne, 
after which he will spend the autumn and 
winter in Egypt and India and will then 
return to Cairo, which will be his head- 
quarters until 1929. 


Agricultural Missons Will 
Hold Conference 

The international association of agri- 
cultural missions will hold its annual 
spring conference April 23 at the New 
York state college of agriculture and home 
economics, Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The guest of honor at the con- 
ference will be Benjamin F. Hunnicutt, | 
founder of a large demonstration farm and 
agricultural school at Lavaras, Brazil, 
under the auspices of the Southern Presby- 
terian church and one of the originators | 


of the international association 
| 





Daniel Poling Becomes 


Editor | The 


Dr. Daniel Poling has accepted the edi- | 
torship of the Christian Herald, widely | 
circulated interdenominational weekly, | 
succeeding Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. Dr. | 
Poling is a man of many activities. At 
present he is president of the United So-| 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, pastor of the | 
Marble Collegiate Reformed church at] 
Fifth avenue and 29th St., president of the 
New York city federation of churches, | 
and director of the J. C. Penney founda- 
tion. He has written several books, in- 
cluding two novels one of which is now 
appearing serially in the Christian Her- 
ald. All this at the age of forty-two. | 
Dr. Sheldon remains as a contributing 
editor and the editorial staff will continue 
unchanged. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Problem of the World Court, by David Jayne 
Hill. Longmans, $1.75. 

The Faith and Practice of the Quakers, by Rufus | 
M. Jones. Doran, $2.00. 

History and Revelation, by W. G. Jordan. Doran, 
$2.25 

Protestant Europe, by Adolf Keller and George 
Stewart. Doran, $3.50. 

High Winds, by Arthur Train. Scribner, $2.00. 

English-Class Plays for New Americans, by Emily | 
M. Gibson. Woman's Press. 

The Making of a Minister, by Charles R. Brown. | 
Century, $2.00. 

Religion and Modern Life, by Charles W. Eliot and 
others. Scribner, $2.50. 

Some Wild Notions I Have Known, by Roy L. | 
Smith Abingdon, $1.00. 

The Behind Legs of the 'Orse, by Ellis Parker 
Butler. Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 


The Imitation of Christ, translated and edited il ore re re ee ee ' 
by Albert Hyma. Century, $2.50. | 


| 
Youth and Truth, by W. A. Harper Century, | 


$1.50, | 

The Main Stream, by Stuart Sherman Scribner, | 
$2.50. 

The Harvest of the Years, by Luther Burbank with | 
Wilbur Hall. Houghton Mifflin, $4.00. 

The Book of Marriage, by Count Hermann Key- 
serling. Harcourt, $5.00. 

From Man to Man, by Olive Schreiner. Harper, 
$2.50 

The Moods of Gwynn Myrick, by George H 
Badger. Beacon Press, $1.60. 

Kit O'Brien, by Edgar Lee Masters Boni & 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Poorhouse Sweeney, by Edward Sweeney. Boni & 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Prohibition and Christianity, by John Erskine. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

Idle Hands, by Janet A. Fairbank. Bobbs-Merrill, | 
$2.00. | 
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Creative Books for Spring Reading 


Science: The False Messiah: By C. E. Ayres. 


Science is powerless to produce a new heaven and a new earth, or to create new human 
institutions to take the place of those which it dissolves. ‘One of the most alluring volumes 
of the year. A style brilliant, paradoxical, as full of surprises as a Christmas box, the 
author cuts, thrusts and parries with a skill equalled only by his daring.” (The 
Christian Century.) ($2.00) 


Christlike God: By Francis J. McConnell. 


Says the author: “‘In this book I am not trying to prove anything. | am not seeking 
to prove the existence of God, or the primacy of the ethical attributes in the character 
of God, or the Christlikeness of God. Assuming such Christlikeness, | am simply 
trying to see whither it will lead us in our thought of God.” ($2.00) 


The New Patriotism: Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and 


Esther A. Gillespie. 


Poems of World Brotherhood, with a remarkable Foreword by Edwin Markham 

“A golden volume. I shall tell my radio audience about it.""—Frederick F. Shannon 
“Excellent poems. | like the entire collection."—David Starr Jordan. 

“Over against the iniquitous formula, ‘My country, right or wrong, these poets set 
the greater challenge, ‘My Country righting wrong. “—Harold E. B. Speight. ($2.00) 


The Eloquence of Christian Experience: 
By Raymond Calkins. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, 1926. That wide circle of readers who are 
anxious to find a view which will give them the peace of certainty at a time when the 
old statements of religion are threatening to give way under the strain to which they 
are subject, may obtain from this book a definite method for their reflections which 
will put a stop to much of their present confusion. ($2.00) 


Jesus, Man of Genius: By J. Middleton Murry. 


Jesus, as a modern literary man sees him. Says The Christian Century, editorially, 
of this remarkable work: “There are no ordinary adjectives of praise that can be 
used without belittling the noble beauty of this book fe opens so many windows into 
infinity, and makes so reasonable and so desirable the ideal unity between man and 
God, and presents Jesus as a figure so unique and compelling that one closes it witha 
sense of awe and with a new assurance of the reality and value of the spiritual life 
($2.50) 


Fear: By James Rathbone Oliver. 


Says John Haynes Holmes: “Reading this book | have learned a number of truths 
about myself which may serve me well if my hour of panic ever comes."’ Says Joseph 
Fort Newton: “As a book of mental hygiene this book will do no end of good. As@ 
picture of the plight of the age the story is invaluable, but it also points the way out 
($2.50) 
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The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Send me 


O Enclosed find check to cover. 
O Charge to my account. 


My name 


Address 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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One Year After 


E are celebrating an anniver- 

sary. A year ago the subscribers 

of Christian Work became mem- 
bers of The Christian Century family. 
Now it is time to celebrate a year of 
good fellowship and warm cooperation 
that ends in the complete disappear- 
ance of all former distinguishing marks. 
The twain have become one! 


Amalgamations such as took place a 
year ago are sometimes accompanied 
with misgivings. Subscribers are not 
chattels. They cannot be shunted 
about from one periodical to another 
without regard to their personal desires. 
Publishers may try it, but the subscriber 
always has the last word. If he does 
not want to continue in the new family, 
nothing in the world can make him 
do so. 

When the subscribers for Christian 
Work came into the family of The 
Christian Century last year, the fre- 
quently expressed question was, “Will 
they like the change? Will they stay? 
Is it a permanent increase in the family? 
Or will the newcomers disappear as 
soon as their present subscriptions 
expire?’ Nobody could answer that 
question—a year ago. Now it has an- 


swered itself. 





New Subscriptions 


this week have been received 
from the following states: 
oan _ Alabama Ohio 
TION re- California Oklahoma 
‘ Colorado Pennsylvania 
Florida South Carolina 
Illinois South Dakota 


newal time is 
= Indiana Vermont 
now drawing lowa Vieginia 
irginie 
toaclose. As Kentucky Weat Virginie 
Maine isconsiD 
has been said | Maryland Alberta 
on this page China 
I apan 
before, the India 
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Ontario 
Spain 
real, genuine, Switzerland 





CENTURY 


honest-to-goodness, blown-in-the- 
bottle, none-genuine-without-this-sig- 
nature member of The Christian Cen- 
tury family has been known for the 
regularity with which he has renewed 
his subscription, year after year. How 
about the subscribers who came from 
Christian Work? 


ERE are the facts: Renewals by 
former subscribers to Christian 
Work are fully as complete as by other 
Christian Century subscribers. Study 
the returns from any angle, and you 
cannot find any difference. In other 
words, there is no way of telling the two 
groups apart any longer. The amal- 
gamation has become complete! 


Naturally, we feel gratified at this. It 
serves once more to convince us that, 
once a thinking person becomes accus- 
tomed to The Christian Century, the 
chances are that he will want to be a 
regular subscriber. For that reason, 
we again attach the coupon offering a 
13-weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 
If you are not a_ subscriber, this 
coupon offers you the best possible 
way for giving the paper a fair test. 
If you are a subscriber, this coupon 
should prove valuable to some not- 
yet-subscribing friend. , 

——— v7 
It is largely because our present Pf _ 
readers bring these coupons to ¢ an mer 
the attention of their friends 7 Dearborn St, 
that the number of new 4 Cileage 
subscribers keeps in- ¢ 
creasing. Will you ,% 
not do this, too? a 
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Christian 


For the accom- 
panying $1.00 please 
send The Christian 
Century for 13 weeks to 
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The Making of a 


Minister 


LAIN and sound advice for the young minister 

on the matters that most concern him in his 

difficult calling. Dr. Brown has been living close 
to ministry problems for more than a generation, as an 
active minister, as Dean of Yale Divinity school and as 
a trusted counselor of the thousands of active ministers 
with whom he has come into intimate touch. In this 
book, as in all his books, we sense his closeness to life, 
his deep human sympathy. We note also his keen 
humor, his informal but vigorous style. Fortunate, 
indeed, is the young—or not so young—minister who 
can have the practical, sane advice of such an honest 
counselor. 


The book consists of lectures given before theological 
students at Yale, on various occasions. Young ministers 
will meet with warning signals and encouraging “‘God- 


speeds” in every chapter. Middle-aged and older 
ministers will find here corroborated the wisdom that 
they themselves have garnered through the years. 


Do these chapter titles intrigue you? 


The Making of a Minister 
His Sources of Power 
A Vital Ministry 
The Peril of Short Cuts to the Ministry 
The Minister and His Church 
His Personal Touch 
The Minister Among Men 
The Minister With the Children 
Pastoral Calling 
Weddings 
Funerals 
The Minister’s Wife 
His Money 
Entering and Leaving a Parish 
Learning to Pray 
The Modern Minister and His Lord 


[294 pages, $2.00) 


ust the book for the layman to present to his ) 
minister. 


Just the book to give to your friend just gradu- Qurstian Century 


ating from the theological seminary. Y 


Just the book for the minister to put first on his 
Spring list. 


440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


A superb book for the minister to pass around to 
the gowesel yours men of his congregation who are 
& at all considering the ministry as e life-calling. 








By Charles R. Brown 


Author ‘‘These Twelve”’ 
‘*Why I Believe in Religion’”’, etc. 


A ‘“‘Sample”’ from the Book 


“T am aware that it is the fashion in 
certain circles to assume a flippant, bitter, 
cynical attitude toward organized Christi- 
anity. It is considered good form and good 
fun in certain quarters these days to maul 
thechurch. . . The critics, with great vigor 
in their literary style, clamor for ‘courage, 
self-devotion, fidelity to duty, loyalty, 
willingness to die for one’s cause.’ 

“As a result of my observations I am 
ready to maintain against all comers that 
nowhere on earth is there to be found so 
large and so constant a measure of self- 
sacrifice, of Christlike spirit, of unflagging 
devotion to the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and of patient fidelity to 
duty on the part of those who walk the 
ways of common life, as in the church of 
Jesus Christ. I will back the pastors and 
the faithful members of these churches for 
sheer moral idealism against any group of 
people which can be brought forward from 
any other one organization to be found in 
our American life.” 


Mail your order for this new volume, also 
some a the other leaders listed. 


The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


OC Send me . copies 
The Making of a Minister 


0 Enclosed find check to cover. 
© Charge to my account. 


My name 
Address . . 

Send also books checked of the following 
0 Science the False Messiah ($3.00) 


© The Christlike God ($2.00) 
© The New Patriotism ($2.00) 


0 Eloquence of Christian Experience ($2.00) 


0 Jesus Man of Genius ($2.50) 
© The Crucifixion in Our Street ($1.35) 
0 The Words from His Throne ($1.00) 
0 The Dark Mile ($2.00) 
0D Invincible Love ($1.75) 
0 The Story of Philosophy ($5.00) 
0 Nature of World and Man ($4.00) 
0 This Believing World ($3.50) 
0 Adventurous Religion ($2.00) 
0 My Idea of God ($2.50) 
0 Reality ($2.50) 
0 Business and the Church ($2.50) 
© Darwin: A Biography ($3.00) 
0 Moffatt’s Bible ($3.50) 
0 What to Preach ($2.00) 
) A Book of Modern Prayers ($1.50) 


0 2 eeaens in Theory and Practice ($2.00) 
0 Religious Experience and Scientific 


ethod ($2.25) 
© Personality and Reality ($2.00) 
0 The 
ciety ($1.75) 


O Why We Behave Like Human Being* 


($3.50) 
0 Five Portraits of Jesus ($2.00) 
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